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WILFRED HEDLEY: 



Dow Ceetotaltem Came to Ellensmere. 



"BEHOLD, A SOWER WENT FORTH TO^SOW." 

" 'Tia greatly wise to talk with our part hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven." 

GsTfrap HE time of which I write is retrospective, 
iH lM when Teetotalism was like an infant 
Kfe^y of days, struggling for existence — so 
far back, indeed* that few, and they no longer 
young, are left to tell the story of the battle, or 
rejoice in the victory it has won. The majority 
of those who bore the burden and heat of the day 
rest from their labour, having at the command 
of the Master laid down the sword, taken up the 
crown, and joined those who, before the fuller light 
of total ABSTINENCE came to he received by men, 
had striven hard to crush the power of intemperance 
by example and precept, out of whose system issued 
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the now matured and widely embraced principle of 
teetotalism ; the many that are gone, as well as the 
few who remain, being held in loving remembrance 
as the heroes of a well-fought field. Amongst the 
survivors, none is better known than good Joseph 
Livesey, who has on this day, the 5 th of March, 1883, 
entered into his ninetieth year — " a grand old man/' 

One bright evening in July, a year after the 
time when they who yet bear the distinctive title 
of "The Seven Men of Preston" had, like "the 
solitary monk who shook the world," startled their 
friends and neighbours into a new and novel train 
of thought ; two men were seen to take possession 
of a grassy knoll known as the Lady's Seat, not 
many yards distant from a blacksmith's shop, situate 
in the township of Ellensmere, where, all the day 
through, sparks flew from the anvil, under the 
vigorous blows of the hammers wielded by two 
sturdy sons of Vulcan known as " Will and Bob." 
This smith's shop was the gossip place of that 
particular part of the town ; and now that the 
working day was nearly over, a number of men and 
boys drew near to the place ; some sat on the ground, 
some on the bars of iron under the windows, others 
under the shelter where the horses were shod, or 
leaned idly about the walls discussing the crops and 
the harvest prospects generally; while one of their 
number, evidently a man of some note amongst 
them, took a three weeks old newspaper from his 
jacket pocket and prepared to give his companions 
what he called " a bit o' Parliament news." 

The etiquette of the locality demanded that the 
clang of the forge should cease, and time be given 
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to the smiths to wash the grime from their faces 
and hands ; which they did in a stone trough on 
the opposite side of the way, placed there for the 
purpose of receiving the overflow from a clear spring 
that bubbled and sparkled in a green field a few 
yards further away, before the reading commenced. 
The owner of the paper had " found the place," set 
his spectacles astride his nose, given his preliminary 
cough, and was " ready to begin." Bob was polishing 
his honest brown face with the rough jack-towel 
just passed to him by his fellow-workman, when 
one of the expectant group caught sight of the men 
who had just taken possession of the Lady's Seat 

" Hillo ! what does that mean ? " said he, as the 
lesser of the strange men unfurled a small blue 
silken flag, with the words " temperance banner " 
printed thereon in letters of gold. 

" What can it mean ? " said several at once. 

The politician folded up his paper, took his spec- 
tacles from his nose, and placed both back in his 
pocket, for he found that he was alone. Those who 
but a minute before had been anxious to hear the 
paper read, attracted by the glittering flag, had 
hastened to the foot of the grassy eminence from 
which it floated. The people of Ellensmere, like 
the people of ancient Athens, spent a good deal 
of their time in hearing or telling anything new. 
It was therefore no marvel that the reader followed 
his intended audience to learn " what was up." 

A mile from the Lady's Seat was a large brewery. 
The owner, whose name was Swindells, supplied 
most of the public-houses in and around the town 
with the beer they required for sale. In the oppo- 
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site direction, but on the same river bank, stood the 
Mordaunt Mills, owned and worked by Mr. Hargrave, 
corn merchant and miller. Both these establish- 
ments employed a large number of workmen and 
clerks. The homes of many of them were in Ellens- 
mere itself. To reach these homes the men must 
pass the Lady's Seat I have said it was the time 
when labour ceased, and the toilers were turning 
homeward, when, like the loungers about the smith's 
shop, several were attracted by the blue flag. 

Various were the conjectures of the inhabitants 
of this quiet spot as to what these men wanted 
coming to Ellensmere. What could they want ? 

" I hope they are conjurors," said a big lad of 
sixteen. " I dare say they have got their things in 
that black bag. I wish they would begin their 
tricks, I do." 

" I think they are quack doctors," quoth another. 

" So do I," cried a friend. " They can't be cheap 
Jacks, 'cause they have no cart of goods." 

"They are nothing of that sort," remarked an 
older man. " Conjurors and cheap Jacks don't sing 
and pray like that man shapes. Why," he added, 
" he can pray like a bishop ; but he isn't one, not 
even a passon, or else he would have a big white 
henkecher on his neck like our vicar." 

" Why, they are Methodises, that's what they 
are," said the politician, "and very good sort of 
people they are. They do like this ; pray for people, 
and preach to 'em; but I never- saw 'em carry a 
flag before, though I have heard 'em sing beautiful 
in other places. 0, bless you, there's lots of 'em 
about." 
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So discoursing, some passed on, others remained 
to listen to the prayer being fervently offered hy 
one of the strangers, as well as to the song in praise 
of cold water that was given by the other when the 
prayer was over. The singer had a sweet voice and 
pleasant manner that held the attention of several, 
in particular that of a thoughtful-looking, handsome 
man of about twenty-four, named Wilfred Hedley. 
This gentleman was the confidential clerk of Mr. 
Swindells, the great brewer ; he was also one of the 
best singers in the choir at the parish church. It 
was a pretty light air, not new, though the words 
were, to which Wilfred Hedley now listened with a 
pleased face as he wished they had that capital 
tenor in the choir; but that laudable desire was 
forgotten for the time at least as he listened to 
what followed. When the song was ended, the 
singer remarked : 

" I think we ought to tell you who we are, and 
why we are here." 

" That is just what I have been thinking," cried 
the stout smith named Bob. "So tell us, will you?" 

"With pleasure," returned the singer good- 
humouredly. "I am a working-man like yourself, a 
mechanic, as my hands declare. My name is John 
Davis. My good friend here " — touching the arm of 
his companion, who still held the blue flag — " is also 
a working-man ; his name is Peter Vicars, and we are 
both Manchester men. We were drunkards ; God has 
mercifully shown us the sin, and saved us from the 
drunkard's fate. We are better in health, position, 
and pocket than ever we were during such time as 
we were slaves to drink. Knowing this, we feel it 
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to be our duty to advise all with whom we meet to 
do as we have been led to do — give up at once and 
for ever all intoxicating drink. We are out for a 
holiday, and are taking it in trying to do as I have 
told you. We intend to leave this place in the 
morning; the next town or village we reach we 
shall invite the people, as we now invite you, to 
become total abstainers." 

" You are going from town to town to see what 
you can get," cried a coarse-looking, red-faced man, 
in a white apron. 

" That is a mistake, friend," said the other. " We 
do not want a draught of milk without paying for it." 

"Nothing can be fairer than that," cried the 
stalwart Bob. "Speak out; let us hear what you 
have to say." 

" Ay, that's only right. Hear him," from several 
voices. 

"I know what he wants beforehand," said the 
same coarse-looking man. "I have heard of such 
chaps before to-day. There are lots of 'em going 
about the country, trying to take the bread out of 
honest men's mouths, and crying out against a man's 
mug of ale ; as if men like me wanted to poison 
'em. I should like to know what is to become of 
all the public-houses that we pay to have licensed, 
if such fellows as you, Sir" — casting a scornful 
glance at John Davis — "were to have all your 
own way. Will you tell me that ? " 

"That is easily told, my friend," he returned 
pleasantly. " I would close every public-house in 
England, if I could ; every public-house, every gin- 
shop, brewery, and distillery in the world, if I had 
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the power to do so. I would do it before I slept 
this night, if I could." 

" There ! " cried the red-faced man ; " I told you 
what he was. I should like to ask you again, what 
would you do with all the malt that is made ? " 

" I would not have any made ; I would make 
the grain that God gives us do better service; I 
would make it into food, not drink that takes 
away a man's common sense. I know it would be 
better for them, better for their bodies, better for 
their souls." At this moment several stones and 
tufts of grass were thrown at the speaker by some of 
the younger men, the red-faced man urging them to 
continue their rude behaviour, and " hit 'em hard." 

There would, doubtless, have been an assault 
made on the Temperance advocates that might have 
resulted seriously, had not Bob left the crowd 
now assembled, entered into the smith's shop, and 
in a moment returned, bearing upon his shoulder 
the great hammer with which he beat the hot iron 
into such shape as was desired. Elbowing his way 
to the green hillock, the sturdy fellow placed him- 
self in front of the two strangers; and set the 
hammer down at his own feet. This done, in a 
voice loud enough to reach them all, he said : 

"Now, look here; there has been nothing said 
but well ; and the first that throws anything else 
this way shall feel the weight of this," touching 
the formidable weapon. There was silence. 

" I mean it ! " he cried. 

It appeared the people thought he did, for no 
more stones were thrown, and the red-faced man 
went muttering away. 
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Mr. Davis thanked his stalwart protector for his 
timely aid, and resumed his address to the people. 
In fervid language he described the misery caused 
by drink. "How many men," he said, "have set 
out in life with all that was bright and hopeful ; 
a fair and prosperous way open to them, a path 
that led to affluence, to usefulness, to honour; 
meaning to do right, fully determined to avoid the 
snare that so many had fallen into ! But in an evil 
hour the tempter laid that snare so warily that the 
unguarded man fell a prey, a victim, to strong drink ; 
and it slew him, took from him the power to resist 
evil, made a wretched slave of a free man, brought 
him to the level of a brute/ 1 

A vivid picture was then drawn of the home 
of such a fallen man, the bare walls, the broken 
windows, the empty shelves, the useless "purse, the 
complete desolation and ruin of the man and his 
entire surroundings. 

" I entreat you," he continued, " to think upon 
these things. Think, pray, and fight, until you over- 
come the enemy that you have tampered with to 
your hurt in temporal things, and that has nearly 
destroyed many of your never-dying souls. As 
you value present and future happiness, renounce 
the demon at once, and for evermore." In no mea- 
sured terms he further condemned those who placed 
the tempter in the hands of their fellow-creatures. 
Those who made it, those who sold it, he declared 
to be guilty, in the sight of God, of placing such 
temptation before them as might, in many instances 
would, lead to everlasting condemnation ! In con- 
clusion the speaker said, "Dear friends, I think 
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it probable that we shall never meet again on 
earth, but we would like to meet you all in heaven. 
With this hope we say good-bye, and pray that 
the day may be near when there shall be neither 
drunkard, nor drinker, in this place." 

Another teetotal song, some tracts given away ; 
the blue flag was rolled up, and the two strangers left 
Ellensmere in the same unobtrusive way in which 
they had entered it, and were seen there no more, 
after having cast their bread, upon the waters; 
bread that was found after many days, for of the 
seed sown amongst the wayside hearers some fell 
into " an honest and good heart," which " heard the 
word, kept it, and brought forth fruit with patience." 

Let those who labour for God take courage, for 
He has said, " My word shall not return unto Me 
void, it shall accomplish — the thing whereto I 
sent it" So, " In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand : for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that, or whether they both shall be alike good." 

" Those who make it ! those who sell it ! guilty 
in the sight of God ! Then what am I ? " Such 
thoughts revolved in the heart of Mr. Swindells' 
confidential clerk, and wrung from it a yearniug 
cry — " Lord, help me ! " 






CHAPTER II. 

"AND OTHER FELL ON GOOD GROUND, AND 
SPRANG UP, AND BARE FRUIT." 

11 A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands, 
Tall, sun-crowned men, who live above the fog, 
In public duty, and in private thinking." 

ITTLE things, circumstances not very much 
noticed, often usher in great events. 

It was not a remarkable thing for 
Wilfred Hedley to turn aside to listen 
to two men who, uninvited, had taken upon them- 
selves to introduce the subject of total abstinence to 
the Ellensmere people. Many persons, as we have 
seen, listened as well as he, who went away as they 
came. To Wilfred himself, however, the words of 
the wayside speakers were heaven-sent, and became 
to him the power of God unto salvation. It was 
the turning-point in the young man's life. With 
thoughtful face and lingering steps he turned home- 
ward; as he went, he mused on the pictures Mr. 
Davis had placed before his audience. " It is a 
fearful thing," he thought, " to be engaged, directly or 
indirectly, in a trade that is the cause of so much 
misery in the world and such sin before God. I 
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never liked it, never ; to-night it seems worse than 
ever, as if a curse must rest on those who have any- 
thing to do with it I wish with all my soul I 
never had, and have a good mind to give it up and 
take all risk. I think I ought" Clasping his hands 
tightly together, he almost groaned : " Lord, help me, 
help me to do right." 

Mr. Hedley, the father of Wilfred, was the descend- 
ant of a family that once held a high position. In 
their time they were called fine old Englishmen, for 
they were fox-hunting men, who kept their own 
hounds, hunters, and racers ; improvident men, for the 
most part, who thought only of to-day, leaving the 
business of the morrow to take care of itself. As 
time went on, the timber on the estate began to be cut 
down, the lands first mortgaged, then lost; until, 
with the exception of the many-gabled place, known 
as the " Cedars," on which Mr. Hedley lived, all 
the old family estates had passed into the hands of 
strangers, and the family itself, like many another 
before and since, fallen into decay. Thus it became 
necessary for Mr. Hedley to put his sons to such 
businesses as he believed would insure to them, at 
least, a good position in the professional or commer- 
cial world. His eldest son, Eichard, had been 
articled to a well-established firm of solicitors known 
as " West and Watkins." Wilfred, as we have seen, 
was with the great brewer, Mr. Swindells ; Harry, the 
youngest son, was not as yet engaged in any pursuit. 
These young men, with their pretty young sister, 
Alice, and the heads of the house, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hedley, composed the family then existing. As 
Wilfred entered one of the oak parlours, he found 

B 
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that the supper, common to most people years ago, 
had already been commenced. 

" How late you are, Wilfred ! " his mother com- 
plained, "your father was tired of waiting, so we 
began." 

" I am glad you did not wait, father," the young 
man answered ; " but the reason I am so late is, 
that I stopped to listen to some men who were 
speaking in the road close to the blacksmith's. One 
in particular has astonished me with what he said 
about what he called the drinking customs of the 
country. I am in amazement and horror." 

" You should not have stayed to listen to that 
sort of nonsense," Mrs. Hedley remarked ; " you are 
quite tired out. Take your beer, it will sharpen you 
up a bit, and raise your spirits ; fill Wilfred's glass, 
Alice," she added. 

" No, thank you, mother, I will take no beer, 
I will have a glass of water, please; I would 
rather." 

" No beer, Wilfred ? " Mrs. Hedley exclaimed ; 
" are you not well, dear ? What is the matter with 
you ? " 

" Not have any beer with your supper ? You 
will have it later on, I suppose," said his sister ; 
" unless, indeed, as mother says, you are not well. 
Does your head ache ? " 

" Thank you, no ; I am very well indeed, but 
feel rather perplexed," the young man answered. 
Looking in the face of his father, he went on to 
say, " I don't think I will ever take any more ale 
as long as I live." 

" What nonsense you get into your head, you 
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silly lad ! " said Mr. Hedley kindly. " Why are you ' 
not going to take your ale ? " 

" Perhaps," laughed Eichard, the eldest son, " you 
are. going to have a spell at porter. Is that the 
move ? " 

" No, Dick ; I am going to be a water-drinker 
for the future." 

" I shall begin to think you are going crazy. 
Fancy a Hedley not drinking his ale ! " Eichard said 
contemptuously. 

" No fear of Wilfred losing his wits, Dick," said 
Mr. Hedley ; " he is too steady for that ; yet the 
idea of not taking his beer is absurd." 

" Most ridiculous," added Mrs. Hedley ; " if that 
kind of thing became general, Mr. Swindells would 
require no clerk or partner at the brewery, and then 
what would happen ? " 

" The very best thing that could happen. The 
whole affair would be closed, mother. I wish it 
were closed for ever." 

" Ha, ha, ha, good ! " laughed Eichard ; " the best 
joke I ever heard. Close the concern ? Why, what 
would become of the fortune I am to have with my 
Bessie, if that be done ? No, no, we must keep the 
steam up at the brewery. Why, do you know the 
amount of money Swindells turned over last year ? 
Have you forgotten ? " 

"No, Dick; I know the clear gain to Mr. 
Swindells was several thousand pounds. I thought 
when we balanced it was a very doubtful way of 
acquiring wealth, but to-night it seems worse than 
ever; and I honestly confess I don't like it, and 
wish I had been anything but a brewer's clerk." 
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"Don't be absurd, Wilfred," said Mr. Hedley; 
"it is not like you to say silly things. Seeing 
what there is in it, mind your opportunity. 
Why," he added, with more energy than was 
usual with him, " it is like coining money, any one 
can see that" 

"True enough, Sir; but whom is it coined out 
of?" 

" That is nothing to you ; you don't make the ale, 
you don't even sell it You are the bookkeeper." 

" I have lived by it for the last few years, I am 
sorry to say." 

"Don't speak in that way, Wilfred; put your 
silly notions aside. Why should you be sorry ? You 
will make a good thing out of it yet." 

" I really do not think I can try to do so, father. 
I believe it is a dangerous trade to be engaged in ; 
danger in it to oneself, guilt in giving it to others. 
These thoughts seem strange to you, but I have not 
seen it so clearly before as I do now. I am most 
glad that at length I do see it, though late." 

" You are losing your wits surely, Wilfred." 

"No, father, I am not. Indeed 1 think I am 
just beginning to find them. I wish I could blot 
out the memory of the time I have spent at the 
brewery. I don't like the recollection, and would 
rather not have anything further to do with it. 
Most certainly I will never touch, taste, or handle 
drink in any form again as long as I live." 

Mr. Hedley rose from the table with an impatient 
remark. 

" Don't look so angry, father," said Wilfred, also 
rising ; " you have always said a man should think 
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for himself; and when he makes a resolve, abide 
by it." 

" I hope you don't consider throwing away your 
chance of being made a partner in the concern, a 
thing to abide by. If you have made up your 
mind to such an insane thing as that, I strongly 
advise you to alter it." 

"You think I am wrong, Sir; and I am so convinced 
of the wrong there is in drink, that I wish I could 
induce some one else to think with me," looking at 
his brother Eichard, who with a cold sneer said : 

" I imagined that your very charitable wish ex- 
tended itself to me." 

"I should be very glad to see you take less 
drink, Dick. I have, as you will remember, fre- 
quently asked you not to take so many glasses of 
beer with your dinner and supper. Now, I wish 
you would never take another as long as you live." 

" A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a DanieL 
wise young judge ! " cried Eichard, with a coarse 
laugh, that brought a rebuke from both parents. 
This, however, he ignored, and, turning to Wilfred, 
said : 

" I think you are taking a good deal upon your- 
self, and are impertinent beside. What can it matter 
to you, how many glasses of beer I drink in a day, 
whether I take six or sixty, so long as the dad 
does not complain ? Here is Harry, who takes but 
one, does that meet your views? Here is Alice 
too, who would not take any at all, if mother didn't 
insist." 

"Mother has no need to insist now," laughed 
Alice, hoping to bring good humour back to her 
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brother. " I used to have a little cup of beer with 
my dinner. Now, however, I take a full tumbler 
like the rest. I have got into the habit, and seem to 
look for it quite as regular as I look for my dinner." 

" That exactly bears out what I have heard to- 
night/' Wilfred remarked, " that there were many 
persons who at one period of their life could not 
bear even the smell of beer, ale, or anything of the 
kind ; but that if they commenced to take it, a want 
was created that recurred again and again; the 
palate began to crave, and would not be denied, 
until a habit of taking stimulants was formed that 
grew stronger day by day, obtaining such a power 
over them that, unless through God's help and a 
strong effort of will, such persons would surely be- 
come drunkards. I believe the gentleman was right" 

" Well," said Mr. Hedley, " I don't go in for all 
that. Yet," he said slowly, " I call to mind the days 
of our early married life, when very little wine or 
beer was used at our table. The quantity certainly 
increased year by year; and we consume a good 
deal of beer somehow. We use more than ever 
now you boys have become men ; I don't think I 
take much." 

Kichard laughed aloud. 

" I will thank you not to be scornful," said Mr. 
Hedley ; " no one can say that I am not a sober 
man." 

Without noticing the remark of Richard, or his 
father's displeasure, Wilfred said : 

" What you have said also confirms the statement 
I heard to-night, as to the taste for drink growing 
on a man." 
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Mr. Hedley coughed dubiously, then addressing 
his son said : 

" What a fuss about nothing ! Look here, Wil- 
fred, I have said I am not a drunkard. I am 
not Neither am I going to ruin through drink, 
and you may be sure neither you nor any one else 
will ever persuade me to do without my customary 
mug of ale when I think I want it. Here, Alice," 
he added, " fill my pipe, draw me a fresh mug, and 
give me the paper." 

"In a moment, father," said the girl, setting 
down her own empty glass. She took the cup, and 
presently returned with it full and foaming ; as 
she set it down by his side she said, " Mother, do 
you remember whipping me because I would not 
drink some hot ale ? " 

" No, that I do not, and don't think I ever did." 

" You forget, mother ; but it was one day when 
I was sick and could not eat any breakfast. After 
the table was cleared, you warmed the ale and put 
some sugar and ginger in it ; something else too, 
but I forget what As soon as it was ready you 
put the cup in my hand and told me to drink it 
up and go back to bed. I did not like it, the hot 
steam got in my eyes and nose ; so I began to cry 
and said, ' I can't take it, mother.' I suppose this 
must have vexed you after you had taken the 
trouble to prepare it for me, so you gave me a good 
shake, and slapped my arms. After a bit you made 
me drink it, and sent me to bed. That is the first 
thing I remember about beer." 

" What nonsense you are talking, Alice ! " said 
Mrs. Hedley. 
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" You don't require slapping before you will take 
your beer now," said Dick, pinching her ear. 

" No, I have got into mother's way of thinking 
that it helps one to eat one's dinner or supper." 

"You don't look as if you were off your food, 
you little puss," said her father, as he took the pipe 
from his daughter's hand. "Don't take too much 
beer, though, Alice, or we shall be having your 
little nose red as well as your cheeks, and that is 
not becoming." 

" How much do you consider to be too much for 
any one?" asked Harry, who had hitherto been 
silent, or nearly so. 

Mr. Hedley opened the newspaper and turned to 
the column he wished to find, before he replied to 
his son's question. Having found it, he coughed 
dubiously, and at length said : 

" Well, my lad, I can hardly say ; you know some 
can stand more than others ; but if a man cannot 
transact his own business, lets any one get over 
him and that sort of thing, then I should say he 
had taken more than was good for him, and he 
would be much better without it You know 
the old proverb, ' When the wine is in, the wit is 
out.' I don't hold with a man being always drunk ; 
of course not. I am a sober man myself," he 
added gravely, taking a deep draught from the 
vessel before him, " and always able to attend to 
my own affairs; I am not going to let drink get 
much the better of me." 

Mr. Hedley fancied he drank very little, but the 
fact was that he took large quantities of beer at 
stated times in the day, and more before he retired 
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for the night, but he was used to it. It would have 
taken still more, and sometimes did, to make him 
what he called drunk. 

" You are an old hand, dad," said scoffing Richard, 
tt but I have seen you stagger a bit, odd times." 

" I would not say so if I were you, Dick. It is 
not a nice thing to do. I don't want to make you 
angry, but really you have somehow or other grown 
rough in your manners lately. I am afraid, pardon 
me if I am wrong, that you take too much drink." 

This irritated Eichard greatly; he astonished 
his brother by uttering a fierce oath, and then 
demanded what he meant by lecturing him, and 
further what he meant by his foolish whim about 
the " beer trade." 

" You are a pretty brother/' he sneered, " when 
you know how fond I am of Bessie, to think of 
leaving Swindells, or of saying anything about the 
brewery. It will go against me." 

" A man should stand on his own merits, Dick ; 
whatever I may do cannot affect you, if you are an 
honourable man. I may have, and I have, a strong 
dislike to the whole affair. Mr. Swindells, as a matter 
of course, with his views, likes it, and believes in 
it, but for all that he is a clear-headed, far-seeing 
man, and will not blame you for any act of mine." 
This was said in a low voice : now Wilfred said 
aloud, " Who will come in the garden for a turn ? " 

" I," said Harry, putting his arm through that of 
his brother as he said, " I am rather surprised at 
what you have told us to-night. It is a marvel 
that we have been so long in seeing the wrong there 
is in drink. You are right, Will, I feel sure you 
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are ; and if it will be of any comfort to you, I will 
give up the ale, and everything of the sort. Let 
you and me cling together, however things go ; we 
can help each other." 

"Thank you, Harry, your words are like sun- 
shine. I feel more heart, and stronger to do what I 
feel I must do. I believe God has spoken to me, 
and, like the child Samuel, I am waiting to know 
further what He would have me to do." 

Briefly Wilfred told his brother of the burning 
words he had heard. "I assure you, Harry," he 
said, "as the speaker showed the misery caused 
through the drink trade, I felt like a murderer, and 
trembled to think I had, for an hour, been engaged 
in such a soul-destroying pursuit. I suppose," he 
added, "a man like myself will be able to find 
something to do, to live by." 

"Most certainly," said his brother, "cheer up, 
Will ; God will make things smooth, you will see." 

The brothers turned and went to their rooms, as 
Richard, reaching his hat, said : 

" I have promised to see a friend, mother ; leave 
the door on the latch." 

Before she could remonstrate, Bichard was gone, 
and she, foolish, too yielding mother, did as he 
wished. Mr. Hedley had fallen asleep; so potent 
was that last mug of beer that it was with some 
difficulty his wife roused him from a half-drunken 
slumber. 

When Richard Hedley left his father's house, he 
turned his steps to a distant part of the town, 
where stood a public-house known as the " Owen 
Glyndour." 
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At the back of this house was a pretty large 
field, that had been portioned out for skittles, quoits, 
and bowling. A small wooden structure, called a 
booth, was placed at a convenient distance from the 
players, which was at once a place for the sale of 
drink, and the room devoted to card-playing. The 
wages of many a working man were squandered here. 
Money, too, obtained by other ways than work, 
money that ought to have found its way to the till 
of tradesmen in the town, passed from the hands 
of young men and lads into the pocket of Robert 
Mansell, the landlord. 

A room in a retired part of the house was called 
the " snuggery." During the mid-day hours, bread 
and cheese was to be found placed in this room, to 
be used, free of charge, by such of Mansell's cus- 
tomers as did not care to leave their drink to go 
home to dinner. It also held a large old-fashioned 
couch, or " settle," as it was called by the owner ; 
where, he boasted, "a man might lie down and 
sleep himself sober, nobody being any the wiser ! " 
A crafty man was Robert Mansell. Dishonest, dis- 
reputable ! Such things were done by him, and 
countenanced by him in others, as would have 
astonished the redoubtable Welsh chieftain whose 
name he had taken for his house. 

A very pretty girl of seventeen, sadly too pretty 
, for her home, was in the " bar." It is only fair to 
Robert Mansell to say that he took such care of his 
daughter as could be taken in such a place, and had 
been known to forbid the premises to some who had 
used insulting words to her. It did not trouble him 
to know that many men's sons had been brought 
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to ruin in his house ; but he did at times wish his 
pretty Mary had another home. He hoped she 
might marry a good man, who would take her away 
from the " Owen 61yndour. ,> The love he had for his 
daughter might be called the one good mark in the 
life of Kobert ManselL He rejoiced when he saw 
Eichard Hedley pay a good deal of attention to her, 
for he said, " He is a gentleman born, and by pro- 
fession. It will be a capital match for Mary. 
When he has sown all his wild oats, he will be a 
good husband no doubt." 

Now Eichard's engagement to Miss Swindells 
was well known. It was understood that when 
his " articles " were out with West and Watkins, 
a junior partnership would be obtained for him, 
and his marriage with that young lady take 
place within a year. This was known to Eobert 
Mansell; known to his daughter too. Notwith- 
standing, the father encouraged him to come to 
the house, and the daughter continued to receive his 
attentions. Honour is a delicate and beautiful 
thing. Like certain plants which can only flourish 
in congenial soil, honour could not exist at the 
" Owen Glyndour," side by side with cunning, deceit, 
and fraud. There these latter spread their baleful 
branches, destroying all that was good, and pro- 
ducing, as they surely did, a terrible harvest of ruin, 
desolation, and woe. 

" God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap." 

How terrible the harvest of that man who has 
sown nothing but tares, snares, and pitfalls in the 
path of the young and the unwary ! 




CHAPTER III. 

MR. HEDLEY BELIEVES THE WORLD IS TURNED 

UPSIDE DOWN. 

" Do what conscience says is right ; 
Bo what reason says is best ; 
Do with all your mind and might ; 
Do your duty and be blest." 

R. HEDLEY was up betimes the following 
morning, for it was Wednesday; on which 
day of the week the Salopian Journal — 
a paper in which that gentleman delighted, because 
it upheld his principles, which were " adherence to 
the ancient constitution in Church and State" — 
was published, and reached Ellensmere by means of 
the early coach which ran between Shrewsbury and 
that place. 

Mr. Hedley used to boast of his unswerving 
fidelity to the Tory rule. "I am a Tory, Sir," he 
would say, " as my fathers were. I am loyal to the 
State and true to my Church, Sir!" Though the 
good man took no active part in the political struggle 
of the day, his sympathies were, of course, with the 
great Conservative leader, the Duke of Wellington. 
The administration of Earl Grey, and, above all, the 
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" Reform Bill," he regarded with contempt. " A Bill," 
he used to say, " that cannot, must not, pass." When, 
however, in spite of Mr. Hedley's strong opinion to 
the contrary, the " Bill " did pass, he was " stunned," 
and with the stately old vicar bemoaned " the de- 
struction of the bulwarks of the ancient constitu- 
tion." Between them they decided that " Old Eng- 
land must hide her diminished head." il She would 
now go to the dogs." " Indeed, they would not at 
all wonder if there was a revolution, and the king's 
head yet rolled on the scaffold." However it did 
not, and though there was a good deal of excite- 
ment, there was no dreaded revolution. In the 
summer of 1832 the Eoyal assent had been given 
to the " Eeform Bill." The event gave great satis- 
faction to the masses, who showed their strong feel- 
ing on it by demonstrative action. Cannon thun- 
dered, and every grey tower that was not * Tory " 
rang out a chime of congratulation to the Whig 
ministry, and the people for whose benefit the 
measure had been undertaken. 

The first intimation Mr. Hedley received of the 
great event came to him thus. He was leisurely 
strolling up and down the grand walk in his garden, 
watching the rooks as they cawed and clamoured iu 
the tall limes which stood in the churchyard at a 
little distance from his home, when the bells from 
the steeple sent such a wild peal of joy across 
the air as startled both Mr. Hedley and the rooks. 
They fluttered, cawed, and circled round, as if they 
wondered what business the bells had to be ringing 
at that time of the day. He paused in his walk, 
took the pipe from his mouth, and wondered. At 
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this moment he saw his daughter enter the garden, 
on her return from a visit she had heen making to 
a young friend. 

"What are the bells ringing for, Alice?" he 
asked. 

" The Eeform Bill has passed, father." 
" The Eeform Bill !" he exclaimed, " passed !" 
"Yes. The news has just come;" and the girl, 
who knew very little, and cared less, about politics, 
passed on. 

Mr. Hedley suffered his pipe to go out, so over- 
whelmed was he by the tidings. Presently he turned 
his steps to the vicarage, where he found his clerical 
friend in what must, I am afraid, be called a 
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" I," said that worthy, " have sent word to Tom 
Swing that if he dares to pull another rope in the 
belfry without my permission, he will not keep his 
place as sexton an hour." 

So the music of the bells was hushed, and the 
two old Toiy friends sat in gloomy grandeur dis- 
cussing the apostasy of the times. 

To return to that particular Wednesday morning : 
Mr. Hedley's beloved journal had reached him, and 
he was deeply engrossed in its pages when the rest 
of the family came into the room where breakfast 
was usually taken. Mr. Hedley answered any ques- 
tion put to him in such a surly manner as to cause 
his wife to ask if anything had put him out of 
temper. This she did, hoping the conversation of 
the night before had passed from the memory of 
husband and sons. 

"Put me out!" he said; "I think the world is 
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turned upside down. One mad trick after another 
is thrust upon us — yes, thrust upon us — by a lot 
of meddlers. That stupid Eeform Bill, that has 
upset all proper rule, has only just passed, when 
another impertinent lot of men are about to estab- 
lish a system that they think is wanted above all 
other things." 

"What is it, father?" Wilfred inquired; "tell 
us, please." 

" Listen, will you ? " said the wrathful old gentle- 
man, and he read from the paper an account of the 
memorable meeting that took place in Preston in the 
September of 1 8 3 2, when the question of total abstin- 
ence was discussed, advocated, and recommended to 
be adopted in preference to what had been known 
as the Temperance movement, whose pledge ran 
thus : — " We agree to abstain from distilled spirits, 
except for medicinal purposes, and to discountenance 
the causes and practice of intemperance." "Do 
you see," he went on, " that not content with trying 
to persuade men to deny themselves of many of 
their comforts, here are some seven men who have 
been putting their silly heads together to try to 
persuade everybody to break through the rules of 
our fathers, our grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, 
as to that ? This is as bad as the Eeform Bill." 

" What is it they would do ?" Mrs. Hedley asked. 

" This is what they would like us to do, to take 
this pledge. Listen, will you ? I will read it." 

Mrs. Hedley set down the coffee-pot to listen the 
more attentively, as her husband read : 

" ' We agree to abstain from all liquors of an in- 
toxicating quality, whether it be ale, porter, or wine, 
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or ardent spirits, except as medicine.' Now, then," 
he exclaimed, " what do you all think of that ? " 

"Keally," she answered, not knowing what to 
say, and stealing a quiet look at Wilfred, who was 
helping his sister to some ham. It seemed clear 
that the good lady expected him to take up the 
conversation. This he did, taking care not to offend 
his father by any untimely opinion of his own ; so 
for a time he merely put questions to him on what 
had been done, and inquired the names of the prin- 
cipal actors in what Mr. Hedley then called a hare- 
brained and impracticable scheme. 

" They are very foolish," said Mrs. Hedley mildly. 

" What else does the paper say about the affair ? M 
Wilfred asked ; " but won't you take your breakfast 
before you read further, father ? Let me cut you a 
slice of ham, as Dick is not down yet." 

" Has he been called, I wonder ? " Alice said, half 
rising from her seat to inquire. Poor Mrs. Hedley 
busied herself with the breakfast cups, and pretended 
not to hear. Alice then understood she must be 
silent with regard to her brother Eichard. 

"Yes, I'll take some ham and some hot coffee. 
This has gone cold. Yes, I think we had better 
eat — until some wiseacre sets up anti-eating socie- 
ties, as well as anti-drinking ones." 

This seemed to be so good a joke to Mr. Hedley, 
as to restore him to comparative good humour, and 
the breakfast was finished before the conversation 
on the Temperance question was resumed. Then 
Wilfred remarked : 

" You promised to tell us something more about 

the Preston meeting, father." 

c 
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This Wilfred said with the hope of leading up to 
what he felt he must say to his parents, and say 
at once, as to severing his connection with the 
brewery. 

" To be sure, to be sure," Mr. Hedley replied. 
" Well, the impertinent scoundrels are going to send 
men about the country to — good heavens ! what 
next ? — mission the various parts. Now," he said, 
in a very excited manner, " I dare venture to assert 
that those fellows, those fools I should say, that 
you were goose enough to listen to last night, belong 
to the lot Do they ? " angrily. 

" I cannot tell, Sir ; but I should think they have 
not been sent by any society. I believe they are 
plain men out for a holiday, who hoped to do good 
by speaking to their fellow-creatures of the benefit 
they themselves had received from abstaining from 
intoxicating drink." 

*' Fools ! " ejaculated Mr. Hedley. 

"Are men fools, father, if they do that which 
their conscience tells them is right ? You know the 
vicar told us only last Sunday that it was a great 
sin to neglect the voice of conscience; that when 
we did this we grieved the Holy Spirit, Who sought 
to convince us of our sins." 

" I don't want to go against anything my Church 
and my Church's servants teach, and would not, but 
I have never yet heard the vicar say it was a sin to 
take a few comfortable glasses of wine or beer, and 
don't expect." 

" That does not certainly seem to have occurred 
to the vicar. He has not yet perhaps seen the 
thing we are speaking about in its true light, or I 
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am quite sure he would take it up, and do not 
doubt he will, as soon as he thinks it a right thing 
to do." 

"Nonsense! With your new-fangled notions, 
you should not be carried away with every new 
thing you hear. I am surprised at you, Wilfred." 

" New ideas are to be cherished, father ; made 
the best use of. Let me remind you of the new 
seed potatoes that Farmer Bland put in his fields 
last year. What splendid crops he had in the 
autumn ! And of the new machine he has for 
threshing corn. If he had kept to the old seed 
another year, he would have had a poor ingathering ; 
and as to the threshing — but then you know the 
great advantage he has. Bland's grain is first in 
the market now. I think this man would have been 
very foolish, if, when he heard of the new seed that 
was spoken of, and recommended to be used in place 
of the old kind that has been failing so of late, he 
had refused to try it." 

" Well, perhaps he was wise in doing as he did. 
I am not against such improvements as can be made 
in land or crops. The machine is a good thing, too. 
I should be sorry to deny it." 

"The seed was an entirely new kind, and the 
machine an entirely new thing, Sir," said Wilfred, 
in a very respectful manner. "New thought 
wrought out is, I think, like the new seed ; it pro- 
duces others finer and more profitable. A new 
thought has been given to many; one that has 
already been a blessing to those who have been wise 
enough to listen to what they felt to be right. This 
thought they are spreading. It is taking hold of 
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men's hearts. It has taken hold of mine, father. 
I am convinced of the right of it. If I do not let 
this thought abide in my heart, and produce other 
and broader things, I shall be sinning against God. 
One moment more, Sir " — for Mr. Hedley was about 
to leave the table — " I lay awake, or walked about 
my room, all last night, thinking of, and sorrowing 
over, the part I have unthinkingly taken .in the 
spread of drink, and the money I have received as 
wages for sending out that which I now see — as 
one newly awakened from a dream — to be a blight 
and a curse. It is new, but, I trust and believe, 
thought that will bring much fruit. One thipg has 
cropped up, and come to its full growth in a single 
night, that is a determination, to do it no more." 

" Ridiculous ! absurd ! Like Jonah's gourd, it 
sprang up in a night, and perished in a night ; so 
I expect will your present whim," said Mr. Hedley. 

" No, Sir, my mind is made up. I dare not go 
on with the brewery work. I may not sin against 
God in refusing what He has so clearly put before 
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" If you are in earnest in what you say, Wilfred, 
I shall think you are going out of your mind. 
However, sane or insane, if you join yourself in any 
way with such a wild-goose affair, and give up your 
prospects with Mr. Swindells, you apd I will no 
longer be the friends we have beep. Understand 
that, Wilfred." 

" Don't say that, father. I love you and soother 
too much to willingly grieve you, but this has got 
such hold of me that I am amazed at myself." 

Mrs. Hedley, who had listened in silence, looking 
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first on one and then another of her children, now 
begged her son to reconsider what he had said. 

" Remember," she nrged, " for your own sake, what 
you are throwing away, and think of Harry. You 
know Mr. Swindells has offered to take him in the 
concern as well as yourself. Think how nice and 
comfortably you could work together." 

The eyes of the brothers met, with a look of 
confidence, when Harry said : 

" Will and I think alike on this thing, mother ; 
the brewery will be no place for me, if Wilfred be 
not there. Don't cry, mother," he said, putting his 
arm about her neck. "Wilfred and I will be a 
credit to you. We will burnish up the old family 
name yet." 

Mr, Hedley in dignified silence sat behind the 
paper he pretended to read, but did not 

" Do you hear what Harry says, father ? " 

" Yes, Will, I hear, and have come to the con- 
clusion that my two sons have lost their wits. I am 
deeply angry and offended. Burnish up the old 
name ! I consider you are both resolved to bring it 
lower and lower. Who do you think is to see 
Swindells," he added, "and throw his kind offer 
back in his face ? I will not, I assure you. I don't 
think I shall have the heart to go out of the house 
this day, I am ashamed of you both." 

" You shall not be ashamed long ; I promise you 
to do all I can, as well as Harry, to build up all 
the good that the Hedleys ever possessed. I will see 
Swindells myseif, father, and tell him my feelings 
and my scruples. It may be that he will under- 
stand and respect them. If not, then I am in 
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the way of duty; and I firmly believe God will 
direct me. I am sorry to vex you, and shall not 
feel happy unless you are friends with us both. 
Say you will be, father/' 

So saying, Wilfred went up to his father's chair, 
and laid both hands on his shoulders. " Be friends 
with us, and don't oppose what I am about to do," 
he said again. 

"I am dreadfully disappointed, Will, I cannot 
but say it" 

As Mr. Hedley said this, he covered his face with 
his hand, and sighed deeply. Wilfred Hedley was 
a good son, and loved his parents dearly. If any- 
thing could have caused him to waver in his deter- 
mination to act as his conscience dictated, it must 
have been their distress at what they deemed his 
folly. And the pitiful, often repeated remark: 
"I am dreadfully disappointed in you, my boy," 
touched him deeply. 

Wilfred Hedley had spent the previous night in 
wrestling with the knowledge of this disappoint- 
ment to his father, and, as the world went, with 
the certainty of loss to himself : but a higher claim 
was upon him ; eo he girded himself for the task 
by faith in the all-ruling providence of God, Who, 
he believed, could, and would, cause all things to 
work together for good to those who love the Lord. 





CHAPTER IV. 

BETTER BE A TEETOTALLER THAN THAT. 

" Let no man trust the primal step 
Of guilt ; it hangs upon a precipice, 
Whose steep descent in lost perdition ends." 

— Young* 

OU will be the laughing-stock of the 
whole town," said Mrs. Hedley. 
" That you will," rejoined Alice, 
" Not for long, mother; but even if I am, 
what then ? Men have been laughed at for doing 
what they believed to be right before to-day, and there 
is not much manhood in me if I cannot bear that" 
As the young man said this, he stood erect and 
firm, and the power of which he spoke asserted 
itself. He was a man, an Englishman; a man sure 
of himself. 

Mr. Hedley rose, as he said, "Well, well, I hope 
you may not repent it, but it seems a terrible 
mistake to me. • I am the more vexed, because I 
have always been able to trust to you, and so has 
your mother. I shall be so sorry to see you do a 
foolish thing. You are a real Hedley to look at 
just now, Will," he added, marking the young man's 
attitude. " Remarkably like your poor Uncle Dick 
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in shape and size, ay, and just as handsome too, 
my lad," he added with some pride, as he looked 
up. " I hoped you would be more like him — in a 
bit, you know — when you had made a little money. 
Dear me, what a fine fellow he was ! How well he 
used to look in his red coat when he rode with the 
hounds ! Was always in first Many's the brush 
he carried away. Poor Dick ! " he mused, appa- 
rently for the moment forgetting the anger he had 
just felt, and the occasion of it. "You see, he 
lived a fast life, was a regular ' three bottle ' man, 
went to bed drunk every night of his life for years. 
If he had not drunk so much brandy the morning 
he made his last run, he might have been alive now. 
He was only four years older than I am." 

"How did the mare come to throw my uncle, he being 
such a good rider, as I have heard ? " asked Wilfred. 

"Don't you see, Will," his father answered, 
"Dick's hand was rather shaky, and before they 
set out he drank a good lot of brandy to settle his 
nerves, as he thought, but he took too much. Then 
his mare was pretty nearly thoroughbred, and liked 
to have a free head, but Dick foolishly insisted on 
having it curbed on this morning. The mare did 
not seem pleased, but tossed her head and snorted in 
an ill-tempered sort of manner. However, he got 
away with the rest. Some of the people said he 
had not a good seat; he swayed rather in the 
saddle. There was a stiffish fence to take that 
the mare had been over many a time before, but 
that day she would not take it. Dick struck her 
smartly across her ears three or four times, turned 
round and galloped back to the fence, but she 
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would not take it Then began the battle between 
the mare and her rider ; but the brandy had got in 
his head, he lost his temper and beat her unmerci- 
fully. In the end she reared till she seemed to 
stand on her hind legs, suddenly she went down, 
and pitched the poor fellow right over her head. 
He never stirred again ; his neck was broken." 

"Poor fellow," said Wilfred compassionately; 
" and you think I am like him, father ? " 

" Very ; I often think so, Will. We used to 
hope to see you take your place as a country 
squire, and" 

" And be a ' three bottle ' man, father, and go to 
bed drunk every night of my life ? Would you ? " 

"No, no ; not that ; no, of course not that, Will, no." 

" I am sure you would not," Wilfred answered 
readily ; " or that I should lose my life in the sad 
way you have just told us Uncle Dick did. You 
would rather I became a ' Teetotaller ' than that ? " 

Mr. Hedley had said more about drink and its 
effects than he intended to have done, and was 
sorry to have done it, but to use his own words he 
was "trapped." Eising from his seat he walked 
across to the fireplace with a curious look upon his 
face, and said, " I must admit that brandy caused 
his death, but then you see he had taken too much." 

" Somebody else has taken too much too, I am 
afraid," said Mrs. Hedley, as sounds of angry words 
came from the garden. Alice ran out to inquire 
what was amiss, for she as well as her mother knew 
the voice to be that of Bichard. To the girl's 
surprise she saw that he was striving to wrest 
himself out of the hands of a countryman, who said 
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he had found him fast asleep in a ditch, adding, 
"He is not much worse, I think, Miss, for the 
ditch was nearly dry, but I had a job to get him up, 
I tell you. He was so stupid like ; and my good- 
ness," the man added, " how he did swear ! " Then 
seeing the look of pain that came to Alice's face, 
he continued, " I don't think he would swear so if he 
was sober ; but you see he had had a lot to drink, 
and didn't know what he was doing. Hold up, will 
you, Mr. Dick ? What ! you're going to sleep again." 
And, in truth, he was slipping through the strong 
arms of the good-natured man who had brought 
him to the garden gate half "asleep. The girl's face 
burned with shame as she put her arms about his 
waist to prevent his fall, sayuig : 

" Dick, I am so ashamed of you ; where have 
you been all night ? Father will be so vexed, for 
you are quite drunk now. Stand up, do you hear ? 
before he comes ; do ! " 

" Father look to himself," Dick hiccoughed 
" Old ass, more than he can do." 

Mrs. Hedley, who had followed her daughter to 
the garden, began to cry when she saw the state 
her son was in, and declared she should never 
leave the door a-latch again as long as she lived. 

" Are you mad, Eichard, that you act as you are 
doing?" said the troubled mother; "you have no 
business to take so much drink." 

"Only do as you and Alice do," Eichard an- 
swered insolently. 

" How dare you say so ? You know you are not 
speaking the truth." 

" Well," he replied, as he leaned against the gate, 
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" you take as much as you like, I only do the same ; 
some like more than others, that's all the difference. 
It's a free country, it's all the same, I like a good 
lot " 

" Hush, hush, for mercy's sake," said Mrs. Hedley, 
"and come to your room, pray come quietly; I 
would not like your brother Wilfred to see you in 
this state on any account. He would be more than 
ever determined to leave the brewery. Take his 
other arm, Alice. I am sorry to have to ask you to 
help a drunken man, my dear, but " 

" Come on, you disgusting thing," said the angry 
sister, "I am so ashamed of you." Seeing the 
tears fall from her mother's eyes, she whispered, 
"Don't cry so, mother dear, we shall get him 
upstairs quietly ; I wish Will had gone out." 

Now Eichard refused to go another step, and 
swore at being held so tightly. Suspecting the 
wrong, Wilfred looked out and saw — shame to 
human nature ! — his brother in drunken rage strug- 
gling to free himself from the hands of his grey-haired 
mother and his fair young sister, who sought to 
save him from further exposure. In a moment he 
was with them. " 60 in, mother ; go in, you too, 
Alice ; I will see to Dick." 

A few minutes more saw the wretched young 
man safely in his room. As Wilfred descended the 
stairs, he told himself he must act with promptitude 
in the path he had chosen. He might now, if so 
minded, have pointed out to his father the ruin 
drink was bringing to his eldest son; but as he 
looked at him, and from the deepening lines in his 
face learned that Dick's drunken, shameful words 
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had reached him, he felt it was no time to put one 
feather's weight to his sorrow, so he wished him a 
cheerful good morning, and went out by another 
door. When Wilfred reached the brewery, he was 
told that Mr. Swindells had been there before him. 
He had called to say he had business in a town 
some miles distant, and should not be back for two 
or three days. Under these circumstances the young 
man felt compelled to take his place as usual, Until 
Mr. Swindells should return, though much against 
his mind. 

" I am in his employment until I can explain, 
and leave honourably," he argued ; " and the time 
will very soon be gone." 

Towards the close of the third day, the clatter of 
the hoofs of the beautiful chestnut Mr. Swindells 
rode, was heard in the brewery yard, and in a brief 
space that gentleman was explaining to Wilfred the 
reason of his absence. 

" I am, however, very glad I went," he added ; 
"for on my way home I met with one who has told 
me some very painful things that it was right for 
me to know. Is it true," he asked, looking 
straight at him, "that your brother Richard has 
taken to very loose habits, and is often seen drunk 
about the town ? " 

"I very much regret to say that Dick is not 
steady. You must yourself have noticed the 
quantity of spirits and beer he has taken at your 
own table, when he dined with you." 

" Not more than a young man should take, I think. 
At least I have not noticed it ; neither 1 think has 
my daughter, or she would have mentioned it*" 
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Mr. Swindells, it will be seen, spoke as a brewer; 
as a man who believed in the use and in the spread 
of drink ; but brewer though he was, there was one 
thing had been done through drink that he did not 
mean to pass by ; so he went on to say : 

" This friend told ma that a night or two since, 
Richard was seen in the ' Owen Glyndour ' — not a 
respectable house, like the 'Sun/ or the 'Three 
Tuns/ or the 'Bed Hand/ but a common place, 
where a good deal of gambling is done ; and that is 
a thing I don't- hold with at all. Well, he was 
there, not simply drunk — for of course a man may 
be overtaken at odd times — but riotous and most 
disgraceful in his conduct and speech. I also heard 
that he boasted of the fortune he was to get with 

my Bessie. Several " 

" Excuse me, Mr. Swindells/' interrupted Wilfred, 
v but may I say a word to you before you say any- 
thing further about my brother ? I wish to do this, 
lest you might think I am influenced by anything 
you may say concerning Dick, which I could not 
be. I wish I could say these reports are unfounded. 
Some part of what you have told me I have heard 
too, for ill news travels fast. It is of myself I wish 
to speak. I have made up my mind to go out of 
the beer trade altogether." 

The brewer, looking surprised, said : 
" O, nonsense ! you must not do that ; if our 
present relations are not satisfactory, they can be 
made so, Hedley. We pull along very welL I 
hope you remember I mean to keep my promise as 
to a partnership, too, in a little time." 

" I forget nothing, Sir/' said Wilfred ; " least of 
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all how kind and liberal you have been to me ; but 
I don't think I am in my proper place." Then 
modestly, but with a boldness that surprised him- 
self, he told the rich brewer all that was in his heart. 

At first Mr. Swindells laughed, and tried to 
" pooh-pooh " him out of his intentions, but finally 
said with some kindness : 

" I am bound to respect a man's opinion, though 
I have never been troubled with such scruples 
myself — at least, not many; but have you ever 
thought what a paying thing the brewery is ? You 
should know welL" 

" I do know, and am leaving a certainty for an 
uncertainty ; but with my present feelings it would 
be wrong to remain." 

" I have no more to say, then," said Mr. Swindells, 
" only that if you think better of it, your desk will 
be open to you. I think you had better have your 
younger brother down at once, and show him how 
you have done, and get him into the method as soon 
as you think proper." 

" You are most kind," said Wilfred, " but Harry 
thinks with me on this thing. With many thanks 
for your intentions toward him, he respectfully 
declines to enter into the beer trade." 

" Humph," said the brewer shortly, " quite right, 
so far as I am concerned. But what do your friends 
— your parents — think of this Quixotic whim of 
yours ? " 

" They do not as yet see as we do, but the state 
in which my brother was brought home will greatly 
influence them, I am sure." 

" To be sure it may ; and to return to that young 
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man. You will see that it will be absurd to con- 
sider my daughter's engagement to him binding. 
I cannot allow her to throw away her life's happi- 
ness on a man like that." 

"No; you should not He is not worthy at 
present to be the husband of any woman. You 
are certainly right in your determination. What 
else could be expected ? I was anxious to explain 
my reason for leaving you, before I heard your 
decision as to Dick, lest you should imagine that 
in any way I was affected by it Now you know 
different, and I may say I would be sorry to hear 
of Miss Swindells being the wife of a drunkard, 
whatever name he bore." 

" How long is it since your brother has been so 
wild, may I ask ; and how long is it since he has been 
in the habit of frequenting the ' Owen Glyndour ' ? " 

4t I have known him to take a good deal of drink 
for a long time. I think his love of it grows daily ; 
but none of us knew that it was his habit to go 
to the ' Owen Glyndour/ until the other morning," 
Wilfred answered. " I hope my present course of 
action may help him to think as myself and Harry 
do on the matter." 

" As to that," said the brewer, " I think you are 
erring in the opposite direction. You are foolishly 
throwing away your chance of making a fortune. 
However, you know best" 

Wilfred knew he was> better out of the drink 
trade, so Mr. Swindells and his clerk parted. 

Leaving the rather indignant brewer, let us return 
to the " Cedars," where we left the young man who 
was on the road to ruin through strong drink. 




CHAPTER V. 

RICHARD RECEIVES TWO LETTERS WHICH 
ASTONISH HIM GREATLY. 

" Nor custom, nor example, nor vast numbers 
Of such as do offend make less the sin." — Massingeb. 

IFTY years ago men did not think very 
badly of a man who drank heavily and 
fell asleep by the wayside. Such things 
were not uncommon in certain classes of 
society ; but that his eldest son, for whom a good 
deal of sacrifice had been made to give him a good 
position, should so forget what was due to that posi- 
tion as to be found drunk in a ditch, grieved Mr, 
Hedley deeply. With sorrowful steps he took his 
way to Richard's room. He found that he had 
thrown himself across the bed in his clothes, but 
was not asleep. 

" Where have you been all night ? " Mr. Hedley 
demanded. Richard refused to answer. 

" I insist upon knowing how you spent last night, 
and how you stayed away without our knowledge. 
Speak." 

" Ask her," growled Richard, looking at his mother, 
who at the same moment entered the room. " Ask 
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her how I came to stop out without your knowing. 
She locks up, doesn't she ? " 

Mrs. Hedley covered her face with her hands; 
she saw how wrong a thing she had done, when, as 
she said, for a peace sake " she began to connive at 
the late hours her son had kept of late, and fell 
into the pernicious habit of leaving the door un- 
locked when the family retired for the night, that 
her eldest son might enter without the knowledge 
of his father, who believed him to be in his own room. 

" What does he mean ? Do you know ? " Mr. 
Hedley asked his wife. 

" Yes," she replied, " I am sorry to say I do. I 
see that I have been wrong, but I will tell you all 
about it. Don't look so angry, I never thought 
how wrong it was ; but when Eichard began to go 
to see Miss Swindells, he told me that they laughed 
at him for being obliged to be at home by ten, and 
begged me to leave the door open for him." 

" Did you do so mad a thing ? " exclaimed Mr. 
Hedley. 

" I regret it much, more than I can ever say, but 
I did. I did not want Bessie to think the man 
that she is to marry was a baby, and must go to 
bed at a given hour ; that is my only excuse, John. 
But I now see how very wrong I have been, for I 
don't believe they would give him so much to drink 
at Mr. Swindells', though he is a brewer, as he has 
had last night. I am afraid Eichard has gone to 
some other place when I thought he was there." 

The still half-drunken man raised himself on his 
elbow and laughed, as he said : 

" Not so soft as you thought, you see ; know a 

D 
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good deal better place than old Swindells'. Have 
good times there too." 

"Where is that place ? Where do you go ? I will 
know," said his father angrily, "will you tell me ?" 

" No, I won't ; but I can tell you I lost ten 
shillings at cards." 

" A gambler, as well as .a drunkard," sighed Mr. 
Hedley. " Well, you have had your last night's ' spree/ 
as you call it ; you will never find the door left 
open for you any more. I understand now your 
anxiety to have the key of your bedroom found. 
You have locked the door and gone out, when I 
believed you to be in bed. Is that so ? " 

" Yes," said Eichard sulkily ; " I could not do 
with your humdrum ways; and now will you ga 
down ? I am not well. My head aches." 

Mr. Hedley saw that he was ill from the effects 
of the previous night's doings, and said with more 
feeling, " I wish you were like your buther. His 
notions may be a bit curious ; but, Dick, I wish 
you were like him." 

The drowsiness produced by the drink he 
had taken now overcame the stupified senses of 
Eichard, and Mr. Hedley's words were lost upon 
him. He fell into a heavy sleep, from which he 
did not awake for some hours. Towards the close 
of the day he was persuaded to undress and go to 
sleep for the rest of the night. Now that he was 
sober, he was angry with himself for giving way to 
sleep in the road, regretted his folly, but not his 
sin ; so he lay tossing on his hot pillows, making 
excuses for himself, and blaming every one but him- 
self. Pretending to be asleep, he sulkily refused to 
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answer when spoken to by his mother on her way 
down the next morning, neither did he present himself 
at the breakfast-table. The postman's rap was heard 
about ten. Alice always took the letters in herself. 
Now she came with several in her hands, saying : 

" Two for Eichard, with the EUensmere postmark ; 
how curious ! " 

Mrs. Hedley took them to his room, hoping to 
rouse him a little. 

" Put them on the pillow," he said, " I can't read 
them yet." 

Mrs. Hedley did so and left the room. She had 
scarcely done so, when Eichard took them up. He 
bit his lip, as he saw the handwriting of the mana- 
ging clerk of the firm to which he was under 
articles on one of them. Breaking the large red 
seal with some nervousness, he read as follows : 

" Mr. Hedley, — You are giving grave offence to 
the Firm by your negligence and non-attendance at 
the office. Very disgraceful reports have for some 
time come to their ears, as you are of course aware, 
having been so frequently remonstrated with. One 
of a serious nature has now reached us of your 
being engaged in a midnight brawl at a disreputable 
tavern, known to be frequented by very low char- 
acters ; that you left in a state of vulgar drunken- 
ness, and were at an early hour the following 
morning found by a passer-by asleep in a ditch ! 
Mr. West desires me to say that nothing but deep 
concern for your parents has prevented the Firm 
from taking strong measures before this. Now, 
however, I am to inform you that unless you pre- 
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sent yourself to-day, and can give satisfactory- 
explanations of your conduct on the occasion 
referred to, they will be under the painful necessity 
of cancelling your articles. I really do hope you 
will be able to explain, and shake yourself together 
again, for you know that would be ruin for life to 
you — a disgrace that will cling to you. Do try and 
pull yourself together. Why can't you do as others 
do, take just enough to do you good, without getting 
so vulgarly drunk ? " 

So wrote the very respectable Mr. Bounce, who 
had for many years been the confidential clerk of 
" West and Watkins," and who, from the time he 
had entered upon the duties of that office, had taken 
a noonday glass of beer and a nightly glass of 
spirits at the " Eed Hand," not often more— some- 
times. The above-mentioned quantity he considered 
about enough to do him good! "0," he would 
say, " I am a very moderate man indeed, very ! " 

Before Bichard Hedley had become so utterly 
reckless, the respectable Mr. Bounce rather liked to 
take the young articled clerk with him to the noonday 
beer, and not unfrequently to the glass of spirits at 
night. It need not be said that glasses were ordered 
for Bichard, or that he took them. Now, however, 
that he had become a drunken brawler, the moderate- 
drinking but very respectable Mr. Bounce shook his 
grey head, and his bunch of gold seals trembled 
with indignation. The letter was written by the 
order of " West and Watkins," the best customers Mr. 
Swindells the brewer had for porter and beer for 
private household purposes ; the best judges of 
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port or brandy in all the country-side ; but very 
respectable men ; 0, highly so ! Good masters, too, 
•who gave a very pleasant evening to the clerks in 
their employ once during the year, when they were 
amused at the silly things indistinctly said by them 
after supper ; still more amused when it was seen 
how quickly bottles and decanters were emptied, 
and that under their potent influence some fell 
asleep, others attempted to sing, and all laid up for 
themselves a headache for next day. Still West 
and Watkins was an honourable firm, highly so ! 
but they, as well as the respectable Mr. Bounce, 
gave a decided impetus to the car of Bacchus, as, 
freighted with never-dying souls, it went down the 
incline into the depths of drunkenness. Without 
thought, in a respectable sort of way, they added 
their quota to the downfall of Eichard Hedley ; but 
when the young man stepped over the flimsy barrier 
of moderate drinking, and went to the terrible lengths 
we have seen, they in their righteous indignation, 
and contempt of vulgar drunkenness, began to con- 
sider the advisability of cancelling his "articles;" 
" For," said the " Firm," " such a man is not worthy, 
and will never be competent, to take his place as a 
solicitor of the High Court of Justice in England." 
To this sentiment the respectable Mr. Bounce had 
added, "No, certainly not." Pity that these men 
had not thought of this before, and insisted, as was 
their duty, that the hours spent in the company of 
men given to gambling, drinking, and the extremely 
doubtful pleasures of the field at the back of the 
" Owen Glyndour," should be spent in the study of 
the law — such study as would have fitted him for a 
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place, in the legal world, of honour and usefulness. 
However, they did not ; if they had, it is probable 
they would not have had occasion to write the 
letter just given to its owner as he tossed upon his 
bed wild with rage. 

As soon as he had, with muttered curses; read it 
through, he tore the paper into shreds and flung 
them from him disdainfully. 

" What care I for West and Watkins, or the 
pompous old ass Bounce ? Let me once get hold of 
Bessie Swindells, and some of her dad's cash, they 
may cancel my articles as soon as they like. I am 
not going to explain; I am not so fond of their 
musty old office as that comes to. I don't care 
what they do." It did not occur to him that he 
would not obtain either Bessie or her father's cash 
unless he became a qualified solicitor. 

"Who is this from, I wonder ?" His wonder be- 
came fierce wrath when he read as follows : 

"Sir, — I am under the necessity of requesting 
you not to call at my house any more. I am given 
to understand that your manner of life has for some 
time past been very irregular ; but the manner in 
which you conducted yourself on the night. of the 
20th, in the ' Owen Glyndour/ is the immediate cause 
of this letter. 

" I hear that you. were drunk and riotous ; that 
you insolently boasted of your prospects in marry- 
ing my daughter, and the use you would make of 
my money ; that you were expelled from the house 
at last, and at an early hour next day found asleep 
in a ditch by a neighbour's servant. 
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" You will not wonder that I do not consider you 
to be a suitable person to become the husband of 
my child ; you must therefore consider your engage- 
ment at an end. In this Miss Swindells entirely 
agrees, and desires me to say so. She wishes you 
well, and hopes you will reform; but intends never 
to change words with you any more. 

" John Swindells." 

To say that Eichard was sorry when he read the 
contents of Mr. Swindells' letter, is to say little. He 
was furious ; he raved like a madman. While 
anathematising the writer, and even his daughter, 
he wept maudlin tears, and bewailed himself as the 
most unfortunate of men. If the fair-faced girl, 
who with trembling joy had listened to the words 
of love breathed in her ear under the shadow of the 
chestnut avenue that led to her father's house, could 
have seen the distorted face of the man whose words 
had once been so dear, so sweet to her young heart ; 
if she could have heard the savage, unmanly ex- 
pressions that fell from his lips, she would scarcely 
have known the man who tossed on that sleepless 
couch, as her handsome lover for whom it had been 
her wont to wait that she might listen yet again to 
the music of his voice. If she could now have 
heard that voice utter the words it did, the croaking 
of a thousand ravens would have been pleasanter to 
her than what she must have heard, as the wretched 
man deplored, not the loss of her love, but of her 
fortune. " And he, the mean scamp," he thought 
half aloud, " he to talk of my being drunk ! He 
that supplies the place he condemns as being low 
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and common, with the beer they sell to make men 
drunk ! He to take upon himself to lecture people ! 
He might hold his tongue, I think ! " 

Kichard was right there. Mr. Swindells the 
brewer, and his brewery, were at the bottom of 
most of the drunkenness that prevailed in Ellens- 
mere, though he did not consider a drunkard to be 
a suitable person to become his daughter's husband, 
and held that there was a very great difference be- 
tween himself and the men who retailed the drink 
he made. There is a difference. The brewer lives 
in a fine house, rides a good horse, perhaps keeps 
his carriage. His wife and daughters are hand- 
somely dressed, well-educated ladies. The brewery 
is not near to the house of the rich man. No 
business is done there. The master is well thought 
of by his neighbours ; often considered a very fine 
man, a very good fellow. It is the retailer who 
has the dirtier part of the trade in hand. He it is 
who gives out the poison it proves itself to be, in 
such doses as are demanded by the young and reck- 
less, or the grey-headed sot — to man, to woman, 
or child ! The brewer rides in state, while the 
retailer hears the coarse jokes, the vulgar songs, the 
filthy conversation of the drunkard ; sees the wist- 
ful face of the ragged child who comes to find his 
father, and coax him home before all his earnings 
are spent in drink. The retailer knows of the 
fierce quarrels that take place between husbands 
and wives, after his house is closed on the penni- 
less men who stagger home because they can stay 
no longer. The retailer sees the steady downfall of 
the young men who frequent these haunts of sin. 
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These things cannot be pleasant to the men, but 
they go on with their trade all the same, and with 
those who prepare the intoxicating draught — not- 
withstanding the difference in their position — do 
their part toward bringing ruin to most who tamper 
with their tempting and seductive beverages. "I 
know," it is said by such people, " if I don't brew 
drink, others will ; if I don't sell it, others wilL I 
only do as others do/' It may be so, but it does not 
take away the sin from those who do it, all the 
same. Sin is sin by whomsoever committed, and 
those who, directly or indirectly, furnish the oppor- 
tunity for sin, and the means for indulging in it, 
are guilty in the sight of God. Union in sin is no 
defence, for hath not God said, " Though hand join 
in hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished " ? 

To return to the room where Eichard Hedley 
lay alternately moaning and swearing. He has 
again taken up, and is carefully perusing, the letter 
that has caused him so much agitation and wrath, 
and in his mind goes back to the last few weeks 
of his life, more especially to the one that has just 
gone into eternity, this being Saturday afternoon. 
" Bessie was rather cool with me I remember," he 
thought, " when I saw her ; said she was busy, and 
did not wish to detain me from my friends. I won- 
der if she had heard of my taking Mary Mansell out 
the other evening ? And suppose I did, what then ? 
Mary is a good deal prettier girl, and if she only 
had Bessie's cash, I know which I would like for 
my wife." He also remembered that Miss Swin- 
dells had been from home the next time he called ; 
that from her home he had gone straight to the 
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"Owen Glyndour;" that he got tipsy and quarrelled 
with a man, and knocked him down, because he 
said he was going in the steps of his Uncle Eichard, 
and would come to no good end. 

" I don't remember," he said aloud, " saying any- 
thing about Bessie. Drunk I must have been, very, 
I am afraid ; to fall in a ditch and go to sleep — that 
is the worst part of the whole affair. Hundreds 
of men get drunk every day of their lives. I am 
not alone in that, but it is a pity, and I am vexed 
about Bessie, because of her money. I could, have 
done very well with some of it. It is too late for 
that, I suppose. If West and Watkins cancel my 
articles, it is sure to be too late. What shall I do ?. 
Certainly I am in a fix, if ever man was. I wish I 
had kept sober. Confound the drink, that has 
done it." 

Yes, that had done it As the lightning scorches 
and blasts the loftiest trees, strong drink had 
blighted this man's life. The Sabbath day dawned, 
bright and clear, peaceful, blessed Christian Sunday. 
Under the bright beams of the sun, men and women 
\ralked to the house of God and reverently took 
their seats. Mr. and Mrs. Hedley, with their 
daughter, occupied their old square baize -lined 
pew ; Wilfred and Harry, as usual, took their 
places in the choir; Eichard was still in bed. 
He had sulkily refused to rise, and did not for the 
whole of the day, nor until late the next morning. 
About ten his mother entered his room and be- 
sought him to get up and go at once to the 
office. 

" Do, Eichard, I beg," she said ; " you will be 
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dismissed from the place, I feel sure, if you don't 
take care." 

" I expect I shall," he answered insolently. " But 
I will come down in time for dinner; one cannot do 
without dinner three days together." 

There was a stormy meeting between the father 
and his dissolute son when he at length made his 
appearance. The entrance of a servant with dinner 
put an end to it for a moment or two, but not for 
long. Wilfred and Harry drank water with their 
dinner ; to their great delight they saw that their 
mother took water too. 

" I shall try it," she said, in reply to a whispered 
remonstrance from Alice ; " and if I find it does as 
well as beer, I shall always drink it, for there must 
be less money spent. Wilfred's salary ceases in a 
week, Harry declines to take his place, and you," 
speaking to her eldest son, " will want money soon 
to enable you to pass your final examination, and 
take up your certificate on admittance." 

" Dick will have to put more time in his books, 
and learn to drink less, and conduct himself in a 
more rational way, before he is fit for anything, or 
gets any more money from me," said Mr. Hedley. 

"Perhaps, then, you may be relieved," Eichard 
answered, " when I tell you I am not going in for 
any further examination in the law. I don't in- 
tend to try to pass the final, and so shall, of course, 
not require any more money on that head." 

"Not go on with your profession!" said Mr. 
Hedley, in amaze. " You don't mean it, Dick ? " 

" I do mean it. I don't like the law, for one 
thing, and if you don't already know, you soon will ; 
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West and Watkins threaten to give up my articles ; 
so if they set their minds against a man in that 
way, I think I am as well out of it" 

" That is not so, they have not set their mind 
against you ; they wish you to do right to yourself 
and family, and be a credit to the office, as you 
ought to be. You are not a child. You are aware 
of the responsibilities of the profession, and should 
conduct yourself as a gentleman. I cannot but wish 
you had been placed with some one who would 
have held you with a tighter rein than West and 
Watkins have from the beginning. Now, I wish 
you to go down to the office and make proper and 
ample apology for your late conduct, and undertake 
to do better for the future." This Mr. Hedley said 
with much earnestness, as his son curled his lip 
disdainfully, and filled his glass with beer for the 
fourth time. 

" Do you hear your father, Dick ? " said 
Wilfred. 

" Yes, I hear ; but I am not going to apologise, 
not I." 

"O Eichard, my son," cried his mother with 
tearful eyes, " don't throw yourself away. And 
think of poor Bessie ; what will she say, and what 
will her father say ? You will lose her as well as 
your position in the law, I fear." 

" You are a good guesser, mother," he answered, 
"and have hit the mark exactly. I have heard 
from Mr. Swindells ; you brought me that precious 
document as well as the polite letter of that old 
humbug Bounce. I think they both, I mean Bessie 
and her father, are using me shabbily. They are 
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rather disposed to shirk my acquaintance. So he it, 
I am agreeable." 

"I hoped my sons would grow up honourable 
men," sighed Mr. Hedley. " We have lost all hut 
our name, Dick; don't drag it through the dirt, 
don't I Try to make something better of yourself. 
It is you who have been mean, I fear ; you have not 
treated Bessie well, and now you have lost her, I 
am very sorry." 

" I am sorry, too, in a way ; I could have made 
good use of her fortune if I had married her. How- 
ever, there are other women in the world; I can marry 
some one else, perhaps. At all events I shall try." 

Wilfred looked at his brother with surprise, and 
said : " I have an idea that a man should be able to 
keep a wife before he speaks of taking one." 

" That is the right thing to do, no doubt," said 
Richard, with a coarse laugh ; " but, under existing 
circumstances, I must do the best I can for myself, 
and if I can find a wife to keep me, why, then " — — 

"Dick, I blush for you; how terribly you are 
altered ! I scarcely know my own son." 

" I am altered, father, and not for the better ; but 
you must not disown me, you know; though," he 
added quickly, "if you will give me a hundred 
pounds down, I will go to America, and never 
trouble you again." 

Mr. Hedley rose angrily, saying : " You must be 
either drunk or mad to ask such a thing." 

Eichard rose also, and drank the beer still in his 
glass, then, turning so as to face his father, said : " I 
don't think I am mad. Drunk I am, at times, I 
don't deny it ; so are many besides myself. I don't 
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see how I could very well avoid being fond of drink. 
It is the first thing I remember in this house. To 
my knowledge, not a day has passed but there have 
been quantities of beer, and often wine and spirits, 
consumed here. It is here I have learned to drink ; 
you and mother taught me ! If I have got into the 
habit, and I have, of taking too much, blame your- 
selves. Blame yourselves for what may yet come. 
You place temptation in one's way, and then if one 

gets over the " 

" Eichard, you shall not speak so to father and 
to our mother," Wilfred cried, placing his hand 
over his brother's mouth, and pushing him toward 
the room door. " Come out with me. Come. See 
how miserable you have made them, and how poor 
mother is crying. O Dick, my brother, what is 
the cause of your dreadful behaviour ? " With some 
difficulty the half-drunken man was persuaded to 
go to his room, where he remained until night ; then 
he came downstairs and went out, not, however, to 
call upon West and Wiatkins ; not to try to make 
peace with Mr. Swindells, or the poor girl who wept 
over her shattered idol in the solitude of her room, 
but to make his way as quickly as possible to the 
" Owen Glyndour." 





CHAPTER VI. 

RICHARD CHOOSES HIS OWN PATH. 

" What is man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? A beast, no more. 
Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god -like reason 
To rust in us unused." — Shakespeare. 

JRS. HEDLEY grew nervous and uneasy 
as bed-time drew near, and Richard 
did not make his appearance. She was 
greatly relieved by her husband saying it would 
be best for her to retire, and that he and the boys 
would await the comiug of Dick. 

"I have been selfishly indulgent," he said; "I ought 
to have seen to his being at home in proper time, and 
the state he was in. I have left things to you that 
no woman ought to be left to battle with alone. I 
blame myself for a good deal. Don't cry, my dear, 
don't cry ; yet it is hard to bear — very. I never 
thought our eldest son would bring such disgrace 
to us : still we must try to bear up, and think what 
will be best to do with him. He is still our son." 

Wilfred strove to comfort his parents with hopes 
of his brother's amendment; "although," he said, 
" I dare hope so little while he continues to drink 
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so continually, or indeed drinks at all It is all 
that, and nothing but that, I am sure, that has 
made Eichard the man he is to-night Poor fellow ! 
it is bringing ruin to himself, and sorrow to you and 
mother, when you should have nothing but peace." 

Mr. Hedley looked up with a pleased face, as 
he said, " I cannot but admire you, Will, you stick 
to your text so well. You seem to have set your- 
self against drink of every kind, as bad for one." 

" I have, father. I believe it to be, to thousands, 
as it is to my brother, ruin! Unless God saves 
him from it, ruin to body, to reputation, to circum- 
stances, and, worst of all, to his never-dying soul. 
It is a fearful thing. Old customs are strong on 
people, confirmed habits hard to break." 

Mr. Hedley, while fully admitting all that Wilfred 
said, did not, for his own part, dream at that time 
of giving up drink ; did not think it possible, or at 
all necessary, that he, or any, except Eichard, should 
become abstainers. So he listened to his son as 
he warmly defended the total abstinence principle, as 
far as he then understood its true value ; and, if not 
convinced that it would be best himself, began to 
see it " would be very good for Dick," and hoped 
he might be led to see it. 

" If," said Wilfred, " if Eichard sees this, and can 
be brought to think it wisest and best to give up all 
kinds of drink, either at home or anywhere else, will 
it be right for him to see it on our own table ? " 

Mr. Hedley moved uneasily in his chair, but did 
not reply, so Wilfred quietly went on to say : 

" It must be a great temptation to a man who 
has formed the habit of drinking, but wishes to 
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break it, if jugs and bottles filled with it are placed 
close to his hand. Don't you think so ? " 

" Well, yes, if you look at it in that light, I do 
think so. That is the garden gate, I think ; yes, 
and here is Dick" 

As Richard entered, he expressed his surprise 
at seeing his father still up, and, in reply to his 
look rather than question, Mr. Hedley told him, 
" Your mother was not very well, and has gone to 
her room; so I am here, you see; and shall for 
the future be up last in the house, and see the 
doors locked. Will you have any supper?" he 
added. " There is no beer up, and your mother has 
taken the key basket with her." This to Richard's 
inquiry whether his beer had been drawn. 

He was just tipsy enough to be pert and insolent 
to his father, and said, it was perfectly right; 
and if he grudged him his glass of beer, why, then, 
he could do without it, and hoped soon to require 
nothing further from him at alL Kicking off his 
boots with a clatter, he began to sing. 

"Go to bed, Dick, go quietly," said Wilfred, 
putting a good deal of restraint on himself. " Don't 
vex father, speak when you are sober. You have 
done sufficient for the present ; go to bed." 

Richard turned and went to his room with a strange 
laugh. " Done more than you suspect, perhaps," he 
said as he went up the stairs that led thither. 

When he left his father's house some few hours 
before, he, as we have seen, went to his old haunt, 
the "Owen Glyndour." He found Mary Mansell 
in the bar. She greeted him kindly, and inquired 
where he had been the last few nights. There 

E 
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was a whispered conversation between them. He 
held Mary's hand in both his, as she blushed and 
smiled, looking much too pretty for the place in 
which she lived; but she was a willing listener 
to Eichard Hedley, and appeared to be very happy 
as he spoke to her. Finally she said, " Very well, 
Eichard," and then he left her, to seek Eobert 
Mansell. There was a long conference between 
the pair, a good deal of brandy drunk, and some 
handshaking when they parted ; a few more whis- 
pered words with Mary, and he left the place. It 
was to this circumstance he alluded as he walk'ed 
upstairs to bed. 

" Alice, can I speak to you ? " he said, as he heard 
his sister's step on the way down to breakfast next 
morning. " Can you bring me a cup of coffee ? My 
head aches fit to split." 

Looking coldly at her brother, she said, " I will 
send mother to you if you are not well, shall I ? " 

" No, don't do that ; bring me the coffee yourself. 
Take your own breakfast first, then you can sit 
with me a bit" 

The girl wondered what this request meant, but 
went away without remark ; for she was, as well she 
might be, indignant with her brother on account 
of his reckless conduct. When she told her mother 
of Eichard's request, it was at once complied 
with. 

" We must be as kind as we can to him, and try 
to keep him from his bad companions — and — and 
— drink," said Mr. Hedley with an effort, addressing 
his sons ; " for I really begin to think that it is the 
curse you call it, and it is only fair to you both to 
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say that, if you. err, you are erring on the right side. 
I hope you will keep to what you have taken up. 
You know I don't go with you altogether, as I have 
said ; still the thing has its good sides, no doubt ; 
and if your brother would do as you are doing, I 
am compelled to say he would soon right himself, 
and I heartily wish he would." 

Alice, having now finished her breakfast, took the 
coffee Eichard had asked for from her mother's 
hands and carried it to his room. He drank it in 
silence; and his sister was leaving him, when, in 
an abrupt manner, he asked : 

" Have you any money of your own, Alice ? " 

" I have a little," she replied, " but I want it for 
a particular purpose. It has taken me a long time 
to save it up." 

" What do you want with it ? Girls don't want 
money." 

" Yes, they do, oftener than they get it. I want 
this, not for myself, but to buy something for 
mother's birthday. Poor mother ! she is in great 
trouble about you, Dick ; you are much to blame, 
you grieve her sadly." 

" I did not ask you for a lecture, I asked you if 
you had any money," said Eichard sharply. 

" I have a little, and have told you what I want 
with it. I would like to. comfort mother, and it will 
please her to be remembered by some of her children." 

" That is right and proper, Alice ; but mother's 
birthday is not for a month yet. Lend me the money." 

" No, no, indeed," she interrupted ; " you owe me 
ten shillings now, Dick. This you must not have." 

"How much have you? you won't want it all." 
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" I shall ; I want to get mother a gold brooch 
that she admired in Mr. Filagree's window. It is 
four pounds, and I have just that much; you can- 
not have it." 

Richard raised himself, and looking at her said : 

" You must lend it to me, do ; I will pay you 
back soon." 

" Where will you get money to pay with ? " she 
asked doubtfully. 

" I will get it, I promise. Listen," he continued. 
" I have spent some money that belongs to the 
office; yes, I have," he said, as she started back, 
" and if it is not paid, I shall get into a row, or 
perhaps gaol, Alice ! Let me have your four pounds 
for one month; don't be frightened and make a 
bother now ; I don't want them to know downstairs. 
You will let me have it, won't you ? " 

Alice was shocked beyond measure. " Richard," 
she cried, " it is like stealing ; it is stealing. How 
could you do so wicked a thing ? " 

" Will you let me have your four pounds or not ? " 
he said angrily. 

" To save you from further disgrace, I suppose I 
must," Alice answered. 

In another moment the money that she with 
loving thrift had put away in such sums as she 
could to give her mother a pleasant surprise was 
counted into her brother's hand. 

"You will pay me in time to get mother's 
brooch ? " she asked. 

Such a curious look came to Richard's face as to 
make his sister for the first time wonder whether 
he had really done the dishonest thing he said, or 
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had he told her an untruth in order to obtain 
the few pounds she had ? With this in her mind 
she stood looking at him; his eyes fell under her 
searching gaze. After a short pause, she said : 

"You must see Mr. Bounce, and give him the 
money at once, Dick The sooner the better, if " 

With an impatient movement, Eichard said : 

" What should I see Bounce for ? it is not his 
money." 

" No ; I am aware of that, but you said it was 
given to you by him to pay something ; and you 
always spoke of Mr. Bounce as keeping the cash 
account, that is all I know. But it must be paid to- 
day, or I must have it back." 

" Must you ? " said Eichard coldly. " Look here, 
Alice, you are a good little girl, and I don't want 
to vex you any further than I have; but don't 
bother ma I honestly tell you I am in a fix. 
Nearly mad, I think ; mad with myself, and every- 
body else. Now, you see, I do want this money, 
and I think it will put me right. Promise me not 
to mention it." 

" If it is really wanted to put things right with 
West and Watkins, Dick, you are most welcome. I 
am glad I have it to lend you ; but at the same time 
I do not like to keep anything from our parents. I 
don't like secrets. Get up now, and go to see Mr. 
West, if you don't want to see Mr. Bounce. All 
will be right yet, I hope ; and then there will be no 
more of these miserable shifts. I hate them all, 
and feel convinced with Wilfred and Harry that 
going to the ' Owen Glyndour ' has led to them alL" 

" There is some truth in your sage remark, Alice, 
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but it is not all truth. I don't deny the mischief 
that has come to me through too frequent visits to 
that place ; but if I had not been taught to like, and 
then encouraged by people — I won't mention names 
— to take, drink, I should not have made it, as it is, 
the want of my life. I &m speaking truthfully now, 
Alice. I don't remember the time when drink of 
some kind or other was not put on our own table. 
If we spent an evening at the vicarage, there was 
both wine, beer, and spirits, placed on the sideboard 
as well as on the table ; the same at West and 
Watkins' ; the same at Mr. Swindells', as a matter 
of course. Mr. Bounce looked for his beer and his 
grog as regular as the hours came round. I seem to 
have been brought up amongst drink, and that is 
how I, from a love of it, and a most unaccountable 
craving for it, began to go to the 'Owen Glyndour/ 
I have gone to many other places, but that was 
most attractive somehow. And I have — I hardly 
know how — but I have been there pretty often — 
oftener than was right, I know; but I did not learn to 
drink there. I learned to drink at my father's table ! " 
Mrs. Hedley, wondering at her daughter's delay 
in returning to the breakfast-room, came in quest 
of her, and opened the door of Richard's room 
as that last sentence fell from his lips. She 
had heard him say similar things when he was 
wild with drink and excitement, and was cut to the 
heart even then. This morning he was sober. The 
words were uttered gravely and distinctly: "I learned 
to drink at my father's table" The woman, the 
mother, sank beneath this fearful truth ; she tried 
to speak, but could not — she fell fainting across the 
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threshold of her son's room. In a little time after 
this Kichard went out, and remained out until the 
night felL This he did for two or three days, re- 
fusing to say whither he went, or what he did with 
his time; nor would he speak to Alice of her money. 

" I wish you would sit down with us to breakfast, 
as you ought, Dick," said his mother one day ; " you 
are making yourself into a stranger in your father's 
house. Here is your place at the table waiting for 
you ; sit down, pray do," 

" I don't require anything, thank you," reaching 
his hat, with th$ evident intention of not entering 
into any conversation with his parents. 

" Come home soon then, will you ? " This request 
was echoed by every one present. Eichard turned and 
looked at them, saying, in a rather tremulous voice : 

" You are all very good, maybe better than I 
have of late thought you or deserved you to be, but 
I don't think I shall be back soon." In a moment 
more he was gone. 

Some time after Mrs. Hedley had occasion to go 
into the town to make a purchase. Her way lay in 
front of the parish church. A wedding party had 
just left the sacred building. Though her heart was 
sore and wrung with anguish for her son, yet feminine 
sympathy with a wedding caused her to turn her head 
with a smile toward the newly-wedded pair. She 
grew sick, dizzy, and her heart seemed to turn to stone, 
as in the bridegroom she beheld her son, and on his 
arm Mary Mansell, the daughter of the landlord of the 
" Owen Glyndour," no longer Mary Mansell, but Mary 
Hedley, Eichard's wife, and her daughter-in-law. 

They did not appear to have seen Mrs. Hedley, 
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but passed on, as that poor lady, crushed and 
stricken, returned to the " Cedars," contending with 
various emotions. She felt the last ray of hope die 
within her, as she saw that for the future Richard's 
life would be spent amongst drink and drunkards ; 
and the mother blushed for her first-born. With slow 
steps she entered the house. Going to her room, she 
called her daughter and told her what she had seen. 

Alice was justly angry and indignant with her 
brother. . 

" He has been false and cruel," she said ; " most 
false." 

" What is wrong ? why is your mother in tears ? 
What is the matter, my dear ? " said Mr. Hedley, 
who had heard sounds of sorrow through the open 
window, and hastened to his wife's room. 

Mrs. Hedley wept upon his shoulder, as Alice 
told of Richard's marriage. 

" Married ! " he exclaimed, " and not to Bessie 
Swindells ! Alas ! my son, you are a dishonourable 



man." 



" Yes, father ; and untruthful too." 

Then the angry girl told her parents of the mean 
way in which Richard had persuaded her to give to 
him the money she had for months been saving to 
make the present to her mother. 

"He told me, if he could not pay West and 
Watkins at once, that he should get into disgrace ; 
and I was frightened lest he should be sent to 
prison ; but it was false. I feel sure he must have 
wanted the money for a licence." 

" May the Lord have mercy upon him," cried the 
astonished man ; " and on the young woman he has 
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married, too. I am afraid she will have a good-for- 
nothing husband. It is the maddest thing that 
ever was done. He will blame West and Watkins, 
Mr. Swindells, and ourselves, when he has himself 
alone to blame. I don't expect he will come home 
again, though I do not know how they will live, 
perhaps at the disreputable house the Mansells 
keep. He will find plenty to drink there ; and you 
may be sure the other boys are right, when they say 
that drink has ruined him. Well, I can only say, 
may the Lord have mercy upon him. Don't cry so, 
my dear," he continued, addressing his wife, who was 
still weeping bitterly ; but she wrung her hands with 
frenzy, as she told him that Richard, when quite 
sober, and in calm frame of mind, declared that he 
had first learned to drink at his father's table. 

Mr. Hedley was silent ; but his wife cried : 

" What shall I do ? ! what shall I do ? And, 
Alice, you once said that I taught you to like beer." 

" Did I, mother ? I am very sorry. I had no busi- 
ness to say so, dear. You will teach me not to like it, 
won't you ? Don't cry ; 0, don't, mother. I could 
not have meant to be unkind ; I am sure I did not 
If you cry so, mother, you will break my heart." 

" Mine is already broken," the weeping woman said, 
but more calmly. Then addressing her husband: 
" John, my dear, we have made a mistake some-: 
where" Both husband and wife knew where. 

He sighed, as he said, " Yes, we have — we have 
been too indulgent; I blame myself. I ought to 
have taken care that Dick did not take so much 
drink ; now I am afraid it is too late." 

Yes, it was too late to save Eichard. He had 
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chosen his path ; and no hand had been put forth 
to prevent him from turning his feet thither, while 
it was possible to save him from a drunkard's fate. 
Too late ! So the boy whose prospects had been so 
bright, the youth of bright intellect, on the thresh- 
old of active, useful life, was in the fatal meshes of 
intemperance, that would be drawn tighter about 
him, until all that was good would be destroyed. 

The events of the last few weeks, the deceit 
practised on her daughter, and the mistaken marriage 
of her son, told heavily on Mrs. Hedley ; but heaviest 
of all lay on her heart the knowledge that her own 
hand had laid the foundation of present disgrace, 
and what was yet to come, when she permitted and 
encouraged the use of intoxicating drink from his 
infancy. She fainted under its weight, and a long 
illness followed. 

In the meanwhile Eichard took up his abode at 
the "Owen Glyndour," became the companion of those 
who nightly squandered their time, money, and re- 
putation within its unhallowed precincts, sank yet 
lower into the depths, and though the end was not 
yet, the demon drink urged him on until it was 
reached — the bitter, bitter end. 

Slowly his stricken mother came back from the 
brink of the grave, weak and sad. " Where," she 
asked of her husband, who sat by her bedside, "where 
is my poor lost boy, my son slain by drink ? " 

Greatly distressed himself, Mr. Hedley strove to 
comfort his sick wife. " I do not quite know, but 
if you will promise not to agitate yourself," he said, 
" I will get Wilfred to go and find him. He shall 
go to-day." 
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This quieted the sick woman ; and she looked 
up with a pleasant smile, as he smoothed her hot 
pillow, and said : 

" I have been very ill, John, close to death's door." 

" You have indeed, my dear, but we shall soon 
have you about again, please God." 

" I hope so, if I am of any further use in the 
world." 

" Use ? why, what should we do without you ? 
I trust we may yet have many years together ; and 
if so, we will try to be better people, my dear wife." 

" Yes, yes, yes," she cried, " we must." Presently 
she said, " I am very thirsty." 

Alice came to her bedside in a moment with a 
glass in her hand, and was about to raise it to her 
mother's lips. 

" What is it ? " she asked, putting up her hand to 
keep the glass from her mouth, " what is it, child ? " 

"It is wine; you are to take it often, mother 
darling." 

" I mil not touch it, Alice, / will not look at it. 
It has brought too much sorrow already." So say- 
ing, she closed her eyes, and turned away her head. 

" Only take it till you are stronger, mother. The 
doctor says that unless you do take it to support you, 
you will die ; come, mother dear, or you will die." 

" Then 1 will die!' 8he cried, " for I will not 
touch it " — raising both hands and looking upward 
— " never more, living or dying, so help me God ! 



never more." 



The wine was put aside ; Mrs. Hedley did not die ; 
she recovered her bodily strength without its aid. 
Wilfred Hedley sought and found his brother. 
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When he told him of his mother's illness and grief 
for him, he expressed his sorrow and said, she had 
been a good mother in many ways, but rather too 
easy, " or perhaps," he added, " I might have been a 
better sort of man myself." 

"You have still the power to become a better 
man if you will but try." 

Bichard shook his head 

" But you have ; West and Watkins say you are 
clever. Get a situation and take your wife from this 
place ; I am sure you will both be better off." 

" We are right enough where we are," he an- 
swered lightly ; " I may do some little private work 
at times, but I am not going to drudge at the law 
altogether. Mansell has plenty of money, and he 
tells me he has willed it all to Mary, as of course 
he ought, she being his only child, and it will be a 
very good thing for me." 

" Do I understand you to say that you had this 
in your mind when, you made your hasty marriage 
with Miss Mansell ? " 

" It would be folly to attempt to deny it, Wilfred. 
There was nothing else before me ; I was in a fix, 
as you know." 

"But, Bichard, it is said money so earned is 
scarcely honest money. I wish you had not had 
this thought" 

" Is the money I should have had with Bessie, I 
mean Miss Swindells, more honest than ManselTs 
money ? It is made in the same way ; one makes, 
another sells." 

" I have nothing to say, Dick, the thing is the 
same, only I am sorry that you should have married 
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this poor girl that you may live in idleness ; yes, I 
am sorry and ashamed, though you are my eldest 
brother. It is, to say the least, very mean." 

"I think," Eichard replied shortly, "that you 

have need to be sorry and ashamed for yourself. 

You have given up your work for a ridiculous whim, 

and I suppose mean to live upon father in idleness, 

if I live here in idleness. I consider you are very 

impertinent, and beg you not to interfere with me." 

" I will not. I came to see you by our parents' 

request (I wish I had better news to take to them), 

and also to tell you of a further loss they have 

sustained in these mine shares ; so you see, Dick, if 

I were disposed to live in idleness at home, I could 

not, their resources will now be very small. I left 

my work from honest conviction, not because I 

wish to be idle, and I dare say Providence will find 

me something to do — soon, I hope." 

"Between ourselves, Wilfred, I think you are 
too strait-laced, though you may pass for a good 
fellow with some kind of people. But I mean to 
take life easy from now." 

"What shall I tell mother?" asked Wilfred, 
turning away. 

"That I have done what I consider will be a 
very good thing for myself, and that I shall remain 
where I am, till — I — well — for the present. That 
is all, I think." 

So the brothers parted, divided by drink. As 
Wilfred left the house, he caught sight of his 
brothers wife, and instantly turned to shake hands 
with her, believing, as was indeed the truth, that 
she was more sinned against than sinning. 





CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT TOOK PLACE IN THE SICK ROOM OF 

MRS. HEDLEY. 

" On bended knees, replete with godly grief, 
See where the mourner bends to seek relief." 

N Wilfred's return from the interview with 

his brother, he found Mr. Hedley in the 

garden anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

As he entered the gate the eyes of the 

father and son met. Mr. Hedley read no good 

news in those of his son. In a timid, hesitating 

manner he asked, " Have you seen Richard ? " 

" Yes, I have seen and had a long conversation 
with him," said Wilfred, drawing his father's arm 
through his own. 

" Well, does he seem to be sorry for the doings of 
the past few weeks ? and was he sorry to know how 
ill his mother has been ? " 

" I believe Richard was very sorry about mother. 
Indeed he said so more than once, but is not as yet, 
however, sorry for the wrong he has done to himself 
and others." 

Mr. Hedley was sorely troubled. 

"He will come to see his mother?" he asked 
wistfully. " Did he promise ? " 

" No, Sir, he would not." 
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" Did you learn anything of his hasty and, as I 
think, unfortunate marriage ? when it was arranged, 
and how it happened at all ? " 

"No, nothing from my brother. I think the 
marriage is simply the outcome of the life Dick has 
been leading for some time past. He has acted 
deceitfully. When it was thought he was at busi- 
ness during the day, or spending the evenings with 
his intended wife, he has been at the ' Owen Glyn- 
dour.' I have this morning been told by an 
acquaintance of Dick's that Mansell gave him every 
encouragement to go there, and, to use the man's 
words, 'made a little god of him.' In this way 
he often saw Miss Mansell. It appears that he 
paid her a good deal of attention. By some means 
this reached the ears of Miss Swindells, who 
naturally resented it. Eichard, however, denied all 
knowledge of the young woman. The affair of the 
20th, as we know, reached Mr. Swindells, and was 
the reason of the break between Bessie and my 
brother. Irritated, disappointed, and in disgrace 
with West and Watkins, the silly fellow did a sillier 
thing — went and sat for hours in the 6 Owen Glyn- 
dour,' and, being at his wits' end, sought to save 
himself by marrying Mansell's daughter. He 
believes this man to be very rich, and has been 
given to understand that his wife will inherit all 
her father possesses. I am sorry to have to say 
he intends to remain where he is for an indefinite 
time. Mansell is himself deceived, for he thinks 
Eichard intends to go on with his profession. When 
he knows all my brother means, I fear there will be 
a terrible scene. But he won't mind, he will be 
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where there is plenty of the drink that has surely 
led to all that is bad and disgraceful in his life." 

Mr. Hedley was greatly distressed. 

" This is dreadful ; almost more than I can bear," 
he said. " Did you see his wife ? " he asked pre- 
sently. " What is she like ? " 

" Yes, I saw her for one moment. She is a very 
pretty, modest-looking girl; very nice-mannered; 
wonderfully so for the place. No one would think 
she was ManselTs daughter. I am sorry for her. 
Will you tell mother all this yourself ? You will do 
it best, father, and can soothe her easiest/' 

" Yes, Wilfred, I will tell her. But did not your 
brother send her or me any message, any love, you 
know ? " 

This Mr. Hedley asked with a quivering lip and 
voice. 

" I am sorry to say, no." 

The quiver on the father's lip died, and a wild 
burst of anguish burst from his heart that convulsed 
the entire frame, as he moaned, "0 my son, my 
boy with the curly hair, of whom we were all so 
proud ! So clever too ; up to last year so good. 
Ah, well, my lad, what must we do ? " 

Wilfred was silent. He knew nothing could be 
done so long as his brother adhered to his habit of 
drinking. If he could be brought to give that up, 
and bring his mind to his work, through God's 
mercy there would be hope for him, for he would 
be enabled to resume the duties of his profession, 
make himself a home, and take his wife from the 
sin and temptations of the " Owen Glyndour." Not 
otherwise. How could it, if he continued to hug 
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the chain that bound him; love it better than 
name, or friends, or home ? Alas for the man that 
is held by the iron fetters of alcohol, as was the 
unhappy Eichard ! 

The father and son entered their home, and went 
to the room of the sick woman, who waited for 
tidings of her "boy." She sighed deeply and 
pitifully as her husband told her all he knew of 
Richard, and of his determination to remain where 
he then was. 

It was a* sad and solemn hour. Many times 
Mrs. Hedley tried to speak to her husband, but 
could not. Presently, however, she said, as she 
clasped the hand of Mr. Hedley, " May the merciful 
Lord pardon me for the part I have had in bringing 
this about ! I did what I did in ignorance ; but I 
did not take the trouble to inquire what drink was 
doing for Dick, so I am to blame for that ignorance. 
Yes, I am to blame ! God forgive my sin ; and 
you will too, dear John, and not blame me, even 
though I blame myself ? " 

Mr. Hedley drew her head to his shoulder, 
saying, " I am the one to be blamed, my dear. I 
fancied the plank that held me would hold others. 
I thought and believed no harm could come of 
what was taken at our own table. However, I was 
wrong, and shall for ever mourn over it. I would 
give my right hand this moment if I could undo the 
past. That cannot be, but there is the future." And 
turning his sad face to where his son stood, he said : 

" Wilfred, I have thought much of what you have 
said about giving up drink altogether ; and though 
I was very angry with you at the time you left th$ 

F 
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brewery, and said, I dare say, very unkind thing3 
to you about it, I have come to the conclusion that 
what you both said and have done is right." 

" Thank you a thousand times for that, Sir," said 
Wilfred. " You have taken a great weight from my 
heart ; for though I felt I must act in the manner I 
have done, I did not feel happy while you were not 
satisfied that I had done right Of course, father, 
you are content that Harry holds the same opinions 
as myself. And what says our dear, good mother ? 
Approves, I believe; don't you, mother?" 

" With all my heart and soul, now, though I went 
so strongly against you ; but I have had a terrible 
lesson, and you must forgive your heart-broken 
mother. God helping me, I will try to show a better 
example if I live, my son." 

" Let me be one to show an example with you, 
my dear," said Mr. Hedley, "and commence this 
moment Alice, where are you ? 0, here you 
are," as the girl came from behind the heavy 
curtain on the opposite side of the bed on which 
her mother lay, her eyes red with weeping, for 
Eichard had disappointed her cruelly. 

" Yes, father," she said, " what is it ? what can I 
do?" 

" I want you to fetch the mug I always drink 
my beer out of ; bring it to me here." 

" The beer mug, father ? up here ?" in surprise. 

" Yes, Alice, bring it up ; and bring it up empty. 
It has done its work ; it shall never be filled again." 

She brought the cup, which was a curiously 
shaped one, with a wide neck ; the handle, a hound 
moulded out of the same material as the cup. Out 
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of this cup, or, as it was always called, " mug," the 
master of the " Cedars " had taken his beer daily for 
many a year — a habit he did not think it possible, 
or at all desirable, to dispense with, until to-day. 

" Look your last on this," he said, " for it shall 
never tempt me more." Holding it aloft he went 
down the dark, oaken stair, and into the garden 
we have seen before, where, with a sharp blow on 
the stone seat, he broke the vessel to atoms. 

" Hurrah !" cried Harry, who at that moment was 
crossing the grass plot, in the centre of which stood the 
clump of "Cedars" from which the house took its name. 
" Hurrah ! I think I know what that betokens ;" and 
in the fulness of his joy he threw up his hat, catch- 
ing it again with a happy laugh, the first that had 
been heard in the family for some time past. 

" I have done with it for ever, my boy," said Mr. 
Hedley, " and am not ashamed to own it, I thank 
God." 

" Does mother know ? does Will, and Alice ? " 
said the youth. 

"Yes, they know. Now, please God, we will 
have no more sin and mischief brought to our house 
through drink. Come to your "mother's room, she 
will be glad to know." 

u Yes," said the feeble voice of Mrs. Hedley, when 
told of the broken cup ; " I am glad, I am most 
thankful. By the help of God we shall be better 
people now, better than we have ever been before. 
If only my poor, poor boy Dick were brought to 
see this too ! God help him and all of us." 

"I wish the vicar would call just now; you 
would like to hear a prayer, my dear wife ? " 
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" I should, John, all kneeling together ; but the 
vicar, you know, is not at home at present." 

" Wilfred will pray with mother, if you ask him," 
Harry said in a low voice. 

Mr. Hedley, looking up, said, "Wilfred ! Can Will 
pray? Can you?" 

He in reply said, " We can, at least, ask God to 
help mother." So, for the first time in their lives, 
the family knelt together in prayer in their own 
home, and Wilfred poured out his soul to Him who 
waits to welcome His late returning children, in 
earnest prayer for the sick mother, the sorely tried 
father, for his brother, for Alice, for himself, that 
the guiding hand of the Lord might be with them, 
that they might be kept faithful to their hearts' 
convictions, and avoid the cursed thing that had 
brought such misery to them for all time, and that 
they might be made God's children here and here- 
after. Last, with faltering voice, for " poor Dick," 
that he might be saved from the power of the evil 
one, and brought to see himself a sinner. It was 
touching to see these five persons, with bowed heads 
before God, sorrowing because they had not seen 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin up to so late an 
hour. But the Saviour of sinful men, Who knows 
the hearts of all, and sees the faintest approach to 
anything like sorrow for sin — Who will not break 
the bruised reed, or quench the smoking flax — 
looked in loving pity on them, and spake comfort- 
ably to them ; and they rose strengthened, though 
sad and humbled. 

Teetotalism is now beginning to " feel its feet," 
not yet able to walk, but first footsteps are seen, 
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It has strength and life that will become greater, 
and make itself felt yet in Ellensmere, and that 
before long. 

" Father, you will remember that there is a good 
deal of ale in the cellar yet What will you do with 
it?" 

"It shall be brought up, my dear, and thrown 
down the drain." 

" No time like time present," Alice returned. " If 
Wilfred and Harry will fetch it up, I will light them, 
and also find a hatchet to stave the cask in." 

It was done. From that hour nothing that could 
intoxicate was seen within the walls of the " Cedars." 
This became talked about, as such things used to 
be, for drink would not die without a struggle for 
its continuance. It became known at the brewery, 
and created a good deal of merriment. It was told 
at the vicarage; the vicar thought his dear old 
friend Hedley had, through his son's misconduct, 
lost his usual clear common sense, and spoke kindly 
to him on his return home. "Nothing," he said, 
" caused me so much surprise since the Eeform Bill 
passed." 

" This is the best ' Reform Bill ' that ever was 
made," said Mr. Hedley in reply. " I would to God 
it had been introduced in my family years ago. I 
know now the benefit that would have come to us 
if it had." 

There was, however, one thing unaccomplished : 
no work was found for either Wilfred or Harry 
Hedley. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BRIGHT LIGHT IN THE CLOUD. 

" I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise ; 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies." — J. C. Whittoeb. 

00N came the trial of Wilfred Hedley's 
faith. Often there was a suggestion from 
the evil one, that the course he had taken 
was not, as he had at first believed, in 
accordance with the Divine will, but was a whim, 
a fancy of his own ; one that arose from pride and 
a desire to be singular. Sometimes, had he not done 
a rash thing in giving up his prospects with the 
beer trade ? Had he not better have kept his opinions 
to himself, and gone quietly on as usual? Had 
he not been the means of hindering the prosperity 
of his younger brother ? for certainly he had been 
influenced by what he himself had done. Sorely 
was the young man tempted — tempted as are all 
those who, from a pure motive and love to God, 
strive to do such work as God will own and bless. 
As yet he could not see why he was so tried ; did 
not see that under trial he was to grow strong. 
But so it was, the hour of victory came in due time. 
In very desponding mood he one day opened the 
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pages of his Bible, hoping that he might find some 
comfort to his troubled mind, when he was led, as 
he always afterwards declared, by the Holy Spirit 
of God to the tenth verse of the fiftieth chapter 
of Isaiah : " Who is among you that feareth the Lord, 
that obeyeth the voice of His servant, that walketh 
in darkness, and hath no light ? Let him trust in 
the name of the Lord, and stay himself upon his 
God." Wilfred went back to the first line of the 
verse, " Who is there among you ? " With bended 
knees and bowed head, he said, " Lord, it is I — I 
am in the dark ; I have no light at all to-day. 
Lord, help me." As jje prayed, the thought flashed 
in his mind, " You are fulfilling the command, trust- 
ing in the name of the Lord : now stay yourself 
upon your God." 

" I will, I will, I do," he cried, springing to his 
feet and pacing his room with great and new joy, 
for the scales of doubt and unbelief fell from his 
eyes, the darkness vanished, light took its place. 
God restrained the power of the evil one. From 
that day forward Wilfred Hedley cherished those 
blessed words, and their holy, cheering influence, 
rejoiced in his newly-found treasure, and stayed 
himself upon his God. This though ridicule was 
cast upon him, and no manner of employment 
opened out to him. " I bide my time," said the 
young man, " God won't forget me." 

In the meantime the cause he had espoused lay 
very near his heart. He made diligent inquiry into 
the working of the total abstinence movement, and 
obtained such information as enabled him shortly 
to extend the cause that, in common with the entire 
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household, he believed to be of God. Tracts and 
papers were sent to him from established societies, 
which were of great value to them all, inasmuch as 
they further showed the enormity of the evil wrought 
by drink. 

So time went on, the days became shorter, the 
November fogs passed ; December came, and even 
yet no work was found for the brothers. Waiting 
was hard, harder than they had thought it could be, 
but the Being they strove to honour had not for- 
gotten them. Wilfred, at all times a good walker, 
was one evening returning full of thought from 
what he called " a ten miles' stretch," when he heard 
the sharp steps of a horse on the hard road, the 
sound of a light vehicle, and in another instant his 
own name called in cheery tones. Turning, Wilfred 
saw that the person who spoke was Mr. Hargrave, 
a corn merchant and miller, whose establishment 
lay some three miles from where he then stood, or 
rather sat, in his gig, behind his favourite brown 
mare. Bringing her to a slow pace, he said : 

" Jump up, and ride with me as far as you go. I 
want to speak to you a minute or two, Mr. Hedley." 

Wilfred sprang to the seat indicated by the 
owner, who at once commenced to say : 

" I am very glad to have met you ; I should have 
written to you in the morning if I had not done so. 
I have within an hour parted from Mr. Swindells, 
who tells me that you have given up the idea 
of being a brewer, and have left his place for good. 
Have you ? " 

" Yes, that is so, Sir ; I am without employment 
at present." 
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"Well, I have lost my cashier, a worthy, good 
man, and most faithful to the interests of the con- 
cern — who lost his life through trying to save 
another. So I am at the present moment wanting a 
suitable man in the office. At Mr. Swindells' recom- 
mendation, if you have nothing better in view, 
I offer you this place, if you like to come to me ; 
will you ? " 

" Will I ? " said Wilfred, in such a ready manner 
as to cause Mr. Hargrave to look up. " Indeed I 
will ; I most gratefully accept your offer. Do you 
know, Sir, that when you overtook me, I was 
casting about in my mind what would be the right 
thing to do ? My parents object to my leaving 
them at present, or I should, I think, have tried 
something at a distance from Ellensmere. I trust, 
however, that, thanks to you, I may remain with 
them ; I am truly glad I have seen you to-night" 

" Well, it is curious ; perhaps the Providence that 
rules all things has arranged it for us, and I trust 
it may be for our mutual benefit. This is not my 
usual way home, but Brown Bess here," he said, 
laying the whip with a caressing touch on her flank, 
" would not take the road, but shot past it before I 
was aware of her movements, and here we are. It 
was curious, though, wasn't it ? Brown Bess is such 
a steady-going young lady as a rule." 

" Let us hope, Sir, that as you have just said, 
God's Providence has ordered this meeting to-night." 

" Yes, I trust so indeed, but I shall not be able 
to give so large a salary as Mr. Swindells tells me 
he gave you ; there is not so much profit in corn as 
there is in beer." 



«■ 
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" No, I expect not, Sir, but I don't care so very 
much for that, for a time at all events. I shall not 
be doing what I consider to be wrong, and that is 
the main point to me." 

" You have scruples as to the sale or use of any 
intoxicating drinks, I hear." 

" Yes, Mr. Hargrave," and then Wilfred explained 
to the corn merchant all that had come to him of 
conviction and desire to do right 

" If I don't go the entire length you do, Hedley," 
he answered, " I entirely approve of temperance in 
all things. Perhaps my wife and daughters would 
agree with you. Since the terrible disaster that 
happened at our place, which they rightly attribute 
to drink, they look with great caution on things of 
the sort, more especially my eldest daughter. Of 
course you have heard of the circumstance ? it was 
common talk." 

"We have seen very few friends, and so heard 
little that has taken place in Ellensmere for the 
last few months," said Wilfred in a low voice, " but 
-from one of the choir I heard that one of your men 
had fallen in the mill-dam when drunk and lost his 
life. It was a fearful thing." 

" Fearful indeed," returned Mr. Hargrave. " There 
was not a kinder-hearted man or better son in the 
world than Ealph Fox when sober, but he had the 
same fault that has ruined so many others. He 
would take too much drink ; when drunk there was 
no doing any good at all with him. He had more 
than once been dismissed on account of this beset- 
ment ; but when he came back, sober and penitent, 
I could not very well refuse to take him on. Then 
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he would promise all sorts of good behaviour, mean 
it too, I believe, at the time. It was so the last 
time I took him on again, and the poor lad was 
really striving to do well, when he was drawn into 
a public-house, and, I suppose, drank himself into a 
frenzy. We had decided not to take him back this 
time, and did not expect to see him any more ; and 
did not, until the day when he came running into 
the yard screaming that his heart was on fire, and 
that he had been told to jump into the dam to put 
it out. Several of the men tried to keep him from 
the water, but he fought and struggled through the 
hands of the strongest of them, and with a fearful 
oath leaped into the dam. Poor Bertram, our late 
cashier, you know, heard the awful cry Ealph gave 
as, I suppose, some gleam of reason told him what 
he had done. So he dashed into the water after the 
drowning man, but, sad to say, he was too late to 
save him ; he sank before his eyes. Bertram dived 
and brought the body to the surface, it was all he 
could do. You see, Ealph was full of drink and 
could not in any way help himself. My good wife 
says drink killed Ealph Fox, and was the cause of 
the death of Mr. Bertram. He, poor fellow, was 
too long in the water trying to get the lost man, 
and the day being very cold a chill struck him ; this 
brought on a fever which has, I am sorry to say, 
terminated fatally. He was a nice fellow, a man 
to be trusted and admired, and I feel his loss 
greatly, so do all about the place ; I hope you will 
be able to do as well as he did. Now you will have 
to get out, this is your turning ; I shall expect 
you not later than eight in the morning." 
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" I shall be there, all being well, at eight, or six 
if you wish. Thank you much for thinking of ma" 

Wilfred went home, hopeful, grateful, believing 
that God's purposes concerning him were ripening. 
Under the hand of the Great Master that which 
had seemed to his vision, even though his stay was 
on God, a tangle of coloured threads, of which the 
young man knew not the right arrangement of a 
single line, was being woven into a definite pattern. 
Wilfred did not see, was not concerned to inquire, 
the nature of the pattern in the loom of Providence ; 
he knew it would be right and perfectly ordered, 
for He Who never made a mistake had undertaken 
it; Who, while men are unconscious or unmindful 
of it, is all the time passing His wonder-working 
hand over the path of His children, taking therefrom 
such things as will injure them, leaving such things 
as will try them ; they are all in the pattern. There 
is not one thing too many. This was the experience 
of our young friend as he went lightly up the garden 
walk. It was growing dark, and the lamp was burn- 
ing in the oak parlour. How bright it seemed to- 
night I How bright everything looked ! How bright 
his own feelings were, how glad his heart I God had 
not forgotten him, even in the darkness the pattern 
was forming, and now Wilfred felt the joy-note of 
the Psalmist welling up in his heart : " Lord, I 
will praise Thee." 

" I have something to tell you, mother," he said, 
going to her side, as she rested on a couch drawn 
up to the fireside, being still very weak. " Some- 
thing that will please you; you too, Sir" (to his 
father), " I am quite sure — will you listen ? " 
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" Certainly, Wilfred, go on." 

The meeting with Mr. Hargrave and its results 
were detailed, as he knelt by his mother's side, with 
one hand quietly smoothing her hair, his eyes rest- 
ing on his father's face. 

"What was that you read to your mother this morn- 
ing, Harry ? " Mr. Hedley asked, with deep feeling. 

"There were several texts that mother liked 
much, but I think you mean this : ' Blessed is the 
man that putteth his trust in Thee.' That is only 
one, though. ' Hope thou in God, for thou shalt yet 
praise Him/ is another ; and the verse father said 
was for Wilfred and myself is this : ' Trust in the 
Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt be fed/ 
Will, you have proved that to be true; you have 
trusted ; you have striven to do well. I must wait 
a while longer, and can ; for I believe in God, and 
feel sure He will undertake for me, as He has done 
for you, Wilfred, by-and-by — not yet perhaps — 
but " 

"It may be that God is shaping your course 
even now, Harry, boy. Mr. Hargrave told me that 
the junior clerk expected to be promoted to Mr. 
Bertram's place, but he feared he was not compet- 
ent. * I expect/ he said, ' he will leave me : how- 
ever, that cannot be helped. I must have men 
about me who are capable of doing what they 
undertake/ I then mentioned you as being well 
taught in bookkeeping and figures generally." 

" O Wilfred," said Harry, with a bright, hope- 
ful look, " what did he say ? 7 

" Not very much ; but he promised to consider 
it, and if the present man left the mill, he- should 
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speak to me further about you. So, Harry, boy, I 
trust our way is being shaped by the Divine hand. 
What say our father and mother, and saucy ljttle 
Alice here, eh ? " 

" That God is merciful and good to you, my son, 
that He is a thousandfold better to me than I deserve," 
said Mr. Hedley. "How strange and mysterious 
are His ways ! I thought your way was completely 
blocked up. I thought you were very foolish in 
throwing up what you did with Swindells, and 
blamed you much, but that was before the Lord 
opened my eyes as to the evil of drink. Now, ' I 
thank and bless His holy name/ What do you say, 
my dear ? " he asked, bending over his wife's couch. 

She whispered : 

" God moves in a mysterious way." 

" He does, He does ! Look at this," said Alice, 
passing her Bible to her father, and he read aloud : 

" * Them that honour Me I will honour/ So He 
will, Alice, I believe. God help us all to love Him 
better, and honour Him in our lives as you, my 
boys, have done." 

This may seem a trifling thing to many of my 
readers, and not very elevating to a family like the 
Hedleys. Perhaps it was not, as the world goes, that 
takes riches or honour at any cost ; but here were 
two men who for conscience sake had given up that 
which would undoubtedly have placed these things 
in their hands. It was a special case; and God 
used special means to give to these young men 
special proof of His approval. " Blessed is the man 
that putteth his trust in Him." God's promises are 
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from everlasting to everlasting. They are with us 
and about us, like the stars that shine and sparkle 
in the darkness of night, assuring us of other worlds, 
of which in the glorious future we shall know more ; 
like the blossom that promises the rich fruit ; like 
the masts of the coming ship, that show themselves 
above the curve of the ocean long before we see 
the vessel itself, these glorious indications of the 
mind and love of the Deity to man are with us, and 
we rejoice in " the Promises " of our covenant-keep- 
ing God. 

These truths had fixed themselves in the minds 
of Wilfred Hedley and his brother. They trusted 
in God, Who in His own good time gave to them 
more than they had lost, and with it this testimony, 
" that they pleased God." 

Wilfred was at the Mordaunt Mills in good time 
the next morning, where he was kindly greeted by 
his new employer, and respectfully acknowledged 
by the workmen ; one floury giant proposing that 
they should send for a "gallon of ale to drink his 
health and wish him luck." 

This gave the new cashier the opportunity of 
saying that he was a total abstainer himself, and so, 
with one exception, were the whole family at the 
"Cedars." " So you see," he said, "if you drink my 
health, you must do it in water." 

A loud laugh followed this announcement, and 
some of the men began to think " young Maister 
Hedley must be wrong in his head." 

He, however, by that act sowed the first seed of 
total abstinence among the workmen, that in a 
while bore abundant fruit. 




CHAPTER IX. 

MORDAUNT MILLS. 

" Let us learn to help each other, 
1 Hoping unto the end ; 

Who sees in every man a brother, 
Shall find in each a friend." 

ROM that day Wilfred was regarded by 
the workmen as a curiosity — a some- 
thing whose like had not been seen 
before. For that a man who could 
afford it should not take several glasses of ale in a 
day, was a thing unheard of in Ellensmere. Some 
of the men were of opinion that " Maister Hedley " 
indulged in the cup secretly, for "how could a 
man get on without his drop o* drink ? " Not so, 
however, Mr. Hargrave ; he gave him all the con- 
fidence he deserved. It fell out as the master of 
the Mordaunt Mills had supposed it , would : the 
junior clerk, finding that he was not promoted, gave 
up his place in disgust ; and Harry Hedley was first 
"considered," and then selected to fill the vacant 
office ; the youth believing the opening was of God. 
"Do you take wine, or would you like some 
beer ? " Mr. Hargrave asked, when he had engaged 
Harry to come into his service. 

" Neither, I thank you," said Harry ; then 
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modestly added, u I hope never to touch anything 
of the kind again." 

"I am glad to know you are of your brother's 
opinion. If you are like him in all else, we shall 
get along together very well." 

"Ishallstrive to obtain your approval," said theyouth. 

The brothers walked to the Mordaunt Mills in 
company next day. Wilfred was right when he 
said God would not forget them. If choice had 
been given to these young men, this is what they 
would have chosen — to be in the same place and 
employ. The time of the new cashier was of neces- 
sity much taken up, but he continued to give such 
hours as were his own to correspondence and com- 
munication with the friends and promoters of the 
total abstinence cause. This did him good. He 
became more familiar with the cause itself, and made 
many life-long friends amongst the first Teetotal- 
lers. These constantly urged him to strive to spread 
the principles he had adopted, the more especially 
as he from the first believed that light was divinely 
sent to him. One wrote to him after this sort: 
" You have done well in that you have taken it 
up yourself, and been the means in God's hands of 
inducing some few others to think with you. But 
your mission is not accomplished; there are thou- 
sands of drunkards yet unsaved. Having put your 
hand to the plough, go on in the work of • mercy. 
Come up to the help of the Lord ; to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. I herewith send you 
a pledge-book ; I advise you to carry it with you, 
show it to your neighbours, talk about it, get them 
to sign, and may the Lord give you great success." 

G 
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That was the first pledge-book seen in Ellens- 
mere. Wilfred took it and the letter that accom- 
panied it into his room ; there he opened them out 
before the Lord. Kneeling with them before Him, 
he prayed long and fervently for wisdom and grace 
to act wisely. 

" Father," he said, " I am a child in these things. 
But I am Thy child ; Thou art my Father. So as 
a child I come to my wise Parent, to be told how 
to act. Tell me, show me what to do, and how to 
do it I am ready to do Thy commands. Be pleased 
to show me how, as in the case of Daniel." 

While this young man was speaking in prayer, 
God heard him, and sent to him a direct answer. It 
came before the close of the next day — came thus. 
Mr. Hargrave entered Wilfred's office : his usually 
smiling face was grave to-day. As he seated him- 
self on one of the high stools, he said : 

" I wish, Mr. Hedley, you would by some means 
induce the workmen to get into the habit of doing 
without drink, as yourself and brother do. I begin 
to think, indeed I am sure, it is the cause of 
much evil. Notwithstanding the terrible thing that 
happened here so lately, the men don't seem to be 
much better. Two of them got drunk last night ; 
one went home and ill-used his wife, I am told; 
the other lost his hat and coat, which he had taken 
off in order to be ready to fight another man who 
had offended him. You would see what a black eye 
he had this morning ? " 

" Yes, I noticed it, and mentioned it, but got no 
reply from the man ; he seemed to be ashamed of it" 

" He may well be. The vicar, who returned 
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home but a day ago, told me of the affair. He 
heard it this morning, and said, only for the look of 
the thing, he would send for some of the Preston 
men to try to persuade them not to drink at all. 
So I mentioned you to him, told him why you had 
left Swindells, and also that you were with me. 
He said he was very glad indeed. Your brother's 
unhappy affair he had heard of, as the man who did 
duty for him during the time he was away on the 
Continent had married him to Miss Mansell. His 
daughter, it seems, is friendly with Miss Swindells, 
and, girl-like, these two corresponded. I under- 
stood there was an engagement to marry between 
your brother and Miss Swindells." 

" There was. In justice to my brother I must, 
however, say that it was by the desire of Mr. 
Swindells, and with the consent of his daughter, 
that the engagement was broken off." 

" Why, may I ask ? It is said they were much 
attached to each other." 

Wilfred paused for a moment, then replied : 

" My unhappy brother had, before that actually 
took place, begun to take a good deal of drink, and 
Mr. Swindells said he could not allow his daughter 
to marry a man who was likely to become a drunkard. 
That was the chief reason." 

" That is a curious reason for a brewer to give," 
said Mr. Hargrave, with a laugh. " I dare say it 
never occurred to Swindells that hundreds of other 
girls have married men who have been made drun- 
kards through his trade. Self is a terrible thing." 

"Yes," said Wilfred quietly; "but to go back 
to what you said as to getting the men to abstain 
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from drink. Will you permit me to have them 
together after work for the day is over ? Perhaps 
something may be arranged to interest them, and 
keep them from the public-house." 

" 0, most willingly. I believe my wife and 
daughters will give any help in their power. Look 
in and take their opinion at your earliest oppor- 
tunity. If you can get the men to give up their 
drinking, disgraceful conduct, you will be doing a 
good thing. Come soon, Hedley, please." 

The young man bowed acquiescence, as his heart 
recognised the hand of God, for Whose guidance he 
waited, as one waiteth for the morning. Within 
a few hours letters, tracts, and pledge-book were 
under discussion in Mr. Hargrave's dwelling. The 
principle met with the entire approval of the ladies, 
who promised co-operation and support in the efforts 
intended to be made by Wilfred with the aid of Harry. 

" You will find a valuable assistant," said Mrs. 
Hargrave, "in one of the waggoners. I mean 
Eobert Thompson." 

" Yes," Wilfred answered ; " I have often re- 
marked to my brother what a fine, well-behaved 
man Bobert was. A Wesleyan, I think. We 
sometimes hear him sing some of their beautiful 
hymns. Bobert is at this moment on his way 
from Felton. I think I will go a mile or two on 
the way to meet him, consult him, and take his 
opinion as to the best means of proceeding in the 
matter, and hope to see you again very soon." 

So saying he took his departure, declining the 
company of his brother, because the road he was about 
to take was that which Brown Bess had insisted on 
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bringing her master on the evening he had met with 
Wilfred and engaged him to go to the mills as 
cashier. 

" God arranged that meeting, I am sure," Wilfred 
said ; " I trust He will be with us in the way once 
more." 

Like the man at the ford Jabbok, he communed 
with God and had power given to him as he walked 
the well-remembered road. After a while he heard the 
rumble of the heavy waggon- wheels, and the cheerful 
voice of the man he sought, for Eobert always sang 
on the way home. Approaching him, Wilfred said : 

u I have come out to meet you, Eobert. Are you 
glad to see me ? " 

"Yes, I be, Sir, providing there is no bad news to tell." 

" no, nothing is wrong at the mill, but I have 
come to ask your advice and help in an important 
matter." 

Eobert waited, and Wilfred went on to say : 

" Mr. Hargrave wishes his men to be sober men, 
water-drinkers. We have had a long conversation 
on the best means of making them see the benefit 
this would be to them. Mrs. Hargrave said she 
believed you would do your part to bring this to 
pass. What say you, Eobert, will you ? " 

" Gladly, Sir, if I can, for drink has a terrible 
hold on some. It is one of the devil's devices for 
destroying their souls, and I canna abide to it — men 
for whom the blessed Lord shed His precious blood 
going, as one may say, headlong to ruin. Tell me 
what you think I can do, and I am your man, the 
Lord helping me. Me and my wife has talked 
about it many a time, and prayed the Lord to send 
help to this dark place." 
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" I hope then, Kobert, that He has brought us to- 
gether for good, that we may be a help to each other." 

" The Lord has His own way of working, and some- 
times works a long time before we rightly understand 
His will ; but it seems as if He had brought you to 
us to do us good. I hope so, I am sure." 

Wilfred then told Eobert of the Temperance 
movement, of the tracts, and the pledge to abstain 
from all intoxicating drinks, of the pledge-book, 
and all he had in his mind. 

"Mrs. Hargrave thought, and so do I, that it 
would be a good plan to let the men have the 
tracts, and you might, better than any one else, 
learn what they think of what they contain. Do 
you think so, too ? " 

"A good plan, Sir. Of course you don't mind 
them knowing it's your doing. It's no secret that 
they have had their eye on you since the day you 
came here, but I am glad to say they are getting to 
like you, because you have been very pleasant with 
'em, though they are only labouring men." 

" Are we not all labouring men, Eobert ? Did 
not God intend us to work ? What are these 
wonderful things we call our hands for, if we were 
not intended to work? and why has God given 
them to all ' sorts and conditions of men V I am 
most thankful to be able to do it, and to have it 
to do. I hope God will give me the opportunity 
of working with and amongst you at Mordaunt 
Mills for many years, and that we shall not only 
work together, but understand and like each other." 

" That's the idea, Sir," said the man, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. 
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" And now," resumed Wilfred, " about the other 
work, Teetotalism. This is God's work, but if He 

will permit us to help Him, be His workmen " 

" It will be grand, Sir. Ill put my hand to it, if 
you will tell me what to do. First of all, Jou want 
me to take them little books ; but I think you had 
better keep those yourself, and when you come into 
the mill just drop them about Put them where 
the men will see them, and then I shall get to know 
how they take it, and let you know." 

The plan was a good one, and acted upon ; but 
great was the indignation of some of the ale-loving 
men when the nature of the tracts was seen. 

" Kegular nonsense," said one ; " how can a man 

do the work I have to do without his drop of drink ? 

Drink nothing but water ? I should like to know 

who could lift the sacks of flour on that poor stuff ? " 

So said several others. 

" I don't like such new-fangled notions. I have 
a family to keep, and must keep up my strength to 
do it, and I am sure there is no strength in water." 
" Not a bit," from others. 

" No, not a bit," resumed the speaker ; " not but 
what there is some curious figures in this here little 
book, too." 

" This of mine," cried a brisk young man of about 
five-and-twenty, " says that a man can do more work, 
better work, and stick longer at it, without drink 
than with it ; that his mind is clearer, and he is less 
likely to be misled, if he never touches it at all ; 
and, I tell you, I believe there is some truth in it. 
For, last Christmas as ever was, I was going to Hind- 
ford with a load of flour : I had to bait the horses 
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at the 'Green Dragon/ you know, and met some 
friends. I oughtn't to have done it, I know, but I did. 
I got a good sup of drink before I went on, but it 
seemed to muddle me, so I could not tell where I 
was a bit of the road, and I took them poor horses a 
good four mile out of the way*" The young wag- 
goner bore the laugh against him good-naturedly, and 
again looked at his " little book." Presently he said J 

"Bobert never drinks ale ; couldn't be persuaded 
to touch it ; and you know, mates, he is out all 
times of night, and in all sorts of weather, and yet 
how well he always seems, and how true to his time 
in the morning ! Winter and summer, it's all the 
same to Eobert. He never went four miles out of 
his way, I'll be bound. I wonder what he thinks 
about these little books." 

" 1 hell go as they say," said the first speaker. 
" He is such a — a — ; but I don't know, he is a 
decent chap is Eobert." 

" Well, mates," said the younger man, " I am fond 
of a bit of reading, and far as I can see there is nothing 
but what is very good in these papers. Mr. Hedley 
said, when he was putting them about, we could have 
as many as we liked; I am going in for more of them." 

" To be sure, to be sure," remarked another ; " you 
can be learning as long as you live. I shall get 
some more too ; though I am not much of a scholar 
myself, my wife is a good reader. She was saying 
only last night she wished there was more books 
and less beer, so I will take mine home to her. She 
makes reading sound very nice like, and it keeps 
one in at night as well." 

" First-rate ; that's a good woman, I know," said 
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Eobert, who joined his fellow*workmen in time to 
hear the last remark. " Mr. Hedley has just given 
me this other bundle of tracts. The missis bought 
them, he said, for you ; who will have any of them ?" 

The whole of the men, twenty in number, held out 
a hand, and went their way bearing with them a 
message from God ; a message that, by His grace, 
was the means of leading many to begin TO think. 
So time went on, until the week in which the usual 
Christmas supper was given to the Mordaunt Mill 
workmen came round again. And here arose a 
difficulty. Large quantities of ale had usually been 
given to them. Mr. Hargrave, whose interest in the 
new movement had not abated, was in a dilemma. 

"What must be done, Hedley ?" he asked. 

"Suppose you give them their supper under 
another name ?" said Wilfred. " Call it a coffee-feast, 
and invite the wives and children of your men. They 
will perhaps miss their beer less if that be done." 

"Humph !" said the master, looking straight be- 
fore him. " I think," he continued, " you had better 
see Mrs. Hargrave again, and hear what she and the 
girls think. If that could be done — but I fear, not." 

But the master of Mordaunt Mill need not have 
feared ; there was a higher power in the movement 
than he was at the moment aware of. His wife and 
daughters entered heartily into the "coffee-feast" 
plan. The evening of the experiment, as the master 
called it, came ; a large room had been cleared of 
all sacks of grain and flour, and a long table placed 
down the middle, with seats en each side. Huge 
pieces of beef, ham, and other substantials that 
would bear' the attack of the visitors, were as usual 
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on the board, btU no beer. On a side table were placed 
the " coffee things " — cups, sugar, and milk. Here 
stood the ladies and Harry Hedley, Mr. Hargrave and 
Wilfred being seated at either end of the long table. 

" I hope you will like this," said Mrs. Hargrave, 
as she passed a cup of the fragrant beverage to the 
man who had a short time before declared he could 
not do his work "without a drop of drink." 

" Thanky, missis," he said ; " it has a rare good 
smell." 

" Taste it, Tom, and tell me if it is sweet enough," 
said Mrs. Hargrave. 

The man did so, and looking up said, " It's prime, 
missis. It both smells better and tastes better than 
ale, and a good lot too. Am I to have anymore of it ? " 

" Certainly, Tom, as much as you like." 

" Then I'll take another cup, if you please ; and 
if I could always get such good stuff as this, I don't 
think I would ever drink any more ale. I'd be like 
Maister Hedley there, I'd give it up." 

" Will you promise to give up drink if your wife 
prepares you such coffee as this ?" Wilfred asked. 

" Ay will I," said Tom, " for it's real good." 

" A bargain, my lad," said the man's wife from 
the opposite side of the table. "I will ask the 
missis how to make it like this is made, and you 
shall have it. Shall so ; I promise you that." 

Tom looked rather taken aback, but said, " Well, 
my girl, I am not one to break my word, as you 
know ; so we will give it a fair trial." 

This was a capital opening for what was in- 
tended to be done, so Mr. Hargrave stood up and 
said: "It is not my intention to give you any 
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drink at all to-night, men. Instead of this we shall 
have some fruit, milk, or, if you like, more coffee. 
Mr. Harry will sing us a song or two, and then Mr. 
Wilfred wants to talk to us all on some little mat- 
ter that will, I hope, do us good. My wife and 
daughters have some pretty little books they wish to 
give you ; and, altogether, I hope we shall spend a 
very happy evening." Mr. Hargrave was about to 
resume his seat, when his wife said : 

" Don't forget the children ; these young people," 
alluding to Harry and her daughters, " have some 
toys for them." 

The children, numbering twelve, had sat and 
eaten in silence up to this time ; now they left their 
seats and made their way to where a basket con- 
taining tops, marbles, skipping-ropes, and similar 
articles so dear to the little folk, stood temptingly 
open. They each received a suitable gift, and the 
whole of the children were consigned to the care of 
a rosy-cheeked damsel, who undertook to have a 
game of blindmans-buff with them in the large 
kitchen, until their parents were ready to leave. 

The table was soon cleared, and the party, con- 
sisting of the entire staff of servants and officials, 
with their master and his family, prepared for the 
second part of the evening's entertainment, a new 
thing altogether at a Christmas party, where " that 
monster, Custom, who all sense doth eat," was broken, 
and Teetotalism became a recognised thing, as we 
shall endeavour to show in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

"J OUGHT TO SIGN FIRST, AND WILL. 
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" Refrain to-night : and that shall lend a kind of easiness to the 
next abstinence ; the next more easy ; for use can almost change 
the stamp of nature, and either curb the demon, or throw him out 
with wondrous potency." — Shakespeare. 

iR HARGRAVE might have been a Tem- 
perance advocate all his life, so easily 
did he introduce the object of the gather- 
ing in the mill. He spoke very kindly 
of the unfortunate man who had, in his madness, 
destroyed himself. " You," he said, " know what a 
capital workman he was, and how ready to put a 
hand to anything that would help another ; and you 
also know that he was the support of his poor old 
mother, and that she is now compelled to go to the 
workhouse, being too old to work. This would 
never have been but for Ralph's fault of drinking. 
He knew it was his worst enemy, and often pro- 
mised not to take so much ; but he returned to it 
again and again, until he became what we know 
only too well, and can never sufficiently deplore, any 
more than we can forget the brave fellow whose 
valuable life was lost through the attempt he made 
to save him*. 
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" Now, you see," he went on to say, " why I wish 
you to be sober men. It is because I wish you 
well, and believe it will be best for you. You may 
say I have been a long time coming to see this. I 
feel I have been too long. I think, if I had insisted 
on it earlier, it would have been better, and I take 
a good deal of blame to myself in the matter." 

There were cries of " Don't say that, master, you 
have been a good and kind master to us always." 

" Good, in a certain sense, I hope, I have; but I 
ought to have done more. However, I am now in- 
tending to do better ; and this ' coffee-feast ' is the 
beginning, I earnestly hope, the beginning of better 
days. I have myself resolved never to touch any- 
thing that is intoxicating as long as I live. My 
wife and daughters have come to the same conclu- 
sion. I think Mr. Hedley will prove that by your 
also becoming total abstainers, you will do the wisest 
and best thing, as well as the safest, for yourselves 
and those dependent upon you. Before he speaks 
to us, I shall ask Mr. Harry to give us a song, and 
you that can sing will, I dare say, join in the chorus." 

So Harry at once commenced to sing the spirited 
English ballad, " Rule, Britannia," pretty nearly all 
present joining in the chorus with great heartiness, 
and thereby declaring that 

" Britons never shall be slaves." 

When the enthusiasm with which the song had been 
received had in some measure subsided, Wilfred 
commenced his address by saying : €i That is a glo- 
rious sentiment, is it not ? " 

« It is, Sir," from several present. 
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" You rejoice in your liberty as free-born English- 
men ? " 

" Yes ; we are ( free men.' " 

" So you are, free to think, free to act, free to 
live here ; or, if it pleased you better to live in any 
other part of the world, free to go there. It is our 
joyous, glorious birthright. "No one can take it 
from us, we are Englishmen ! How wrong it is then 
for men so privileged to prepare, and then bind 
themselves with, the chains of a hard and bitter 
slavery, when they are born free men ! And is it 
not madness for men to clasp these chains to their 
heart and love them — love them better than their 
homes, their wives, their children, better even than 
their never-dying souls ? And yet it is so ! " 

" I believe I know what you mean," said the 
man called Tom, " if you will excuse me speaking." 

" What do I mean ? " asked Wilfred good-humour- 
edly. 

" I think you mean drink ; for my wife here has 
often said I was tied to it with a chain like." 

" Your wife is a sensible woman, Tom, I can see, 
and worthy of a good and sober husband. I do 
mean drink. I did not see it to be the tyrant it is, 
or understand the ruin it brings about, until I met 
with men who have well considered the subject As 
soon, however, as God showed me the wickedness 
of being in any way engaged in its traffic, or even 
indulging in it myself, I separated myself from it. 
This you all know, so I need not mention it further 
than to say I thank God to have seen my error, and 
that He has, in His mercy, brought me to Mordaunt 
Mills, where I .trust, under the hand of our good 
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master, we may be of mutual benefit to each other. 
I mean, by my example, to help you to abstain from 
intoxicating drink ; I hope to use such influence as 
I may have, and do what I can to undo the evil 
that has for so long been deeply rooted amongst 
even those who call themselves free men, and sing 
as you have sung to-night, 

4 Britons never shall be slaves.' 

Only think," Wilfred continued, "of the benefit 
that it would be to your dear wives ; and though I 
am only a young man, without that greatest of 
earthly blessings, a good wife, I know your wives 
are dear to you. Every man here loves his wife." 

" Right you are, Mr. Hedley," said Tom, patting 
his delighted wife on her shoulder, " right you are, 
Sir." 

The man who some three weeks before had in 
drunken fury assaulted and injured his wife, now 
looked in her face with a shy, half-pitiful glance, 
and she, like a good little woman as she was, gave 
him a loving smile, which said, " You love me too, 
John ; I know you do, when you are sober." Under 
cover of the large shawl she wore, the man clasped 
her hand, and his wife felt a new hope and trust in 
him that was never broken. 

On the terrible night when in drunken fury he 
had savagely beaten her, as she washed the blood 
from her face and head, she said with many and 
bitter tears, " It is not John himself that has done 
this, it is the drink. He is kind and good and 
loving when sober. It is nothing but the drink ; I 
wish he would never touch it" When advised to 
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prosecute him, she said, " I cannot prosecute that 
■which hurt me ; you cannot bring drink up before 
the magistrates. It is not John who has done this, 
it is the drink ! " The woman was right, for men 
are not naturally the wretchedly cruel beings that 
drink makes them. 

" If, then," continued Wilfred, " you all love your 
homes, your dear English homes, let me ask you to 
banish from them the enemy that breaks in upon 
your domestic happiness. I have had no experience, 
as I have just said, being a single man, but I think 
there cannot be a proper feeling between husband 
and wife if the money that ought to be taken home 
to provide for a man's own family is carried to the 
public-house. I don't at all wonder if there is com- 
plaint in such a family, and I think such a man's 
wife is justified when she does complain." 

" Some on 'em has good reason, Mr. Hedley, if 
you knowed all," said the man who held his wife's 
hand under cover of the woollen shawL 

" I dare say, John Price, I dare say you are right. 
For this reason, if there were no other, I would 
advise and, if I can, persuade you all never to 
touch drink of any description. Do as our master 
has told us he and the ladies of his household have 
done, give it up — give it up once and for alL I 
know it will be best for you, for your wives, your 
children, your homes, your pockets. You will have 
something for sickness and old age. Last of all, 
your minds being unclouded by the fumes of drink, 
you will see that which a man who is intoxicated 
cannot see, that you are sinners — sinners who need 
a Saviour, as do all men on the face of the earth.'* 
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" Excuse me, Sir, but are you sure there is no 
strength given by ale? Can a man do his day's 
work without it ? " 

"Most certainly he can, Tom, better than with 
it. You know that is so ; only the other evening I 
saw you give your arm to a man who had drunk so 
much ale that he could not walk. He was a strong 
man when he went into the ' Grapes ;' when he had 
taken the ale he was as helpless as a child ; and if 
you had not been good enough to help him, he would 
have fallen in the road ; he had gained no strength, 
you see," 

" Well, Sir, that's true enough ; but he had taken 
too much — got over the line, as one may say, for 
that time like/* 

"You mean, then, that he would have been 
better without it, I fully agree with you ; for that 
and all time." 

"I didn't mean quite that, but perhaps you're 
right, Sir." 

"It would not give him any strength for the 
next day's work ; he would do no more for the 
strength he got through the beer he drank." 

Tom did not reply, but Eobert, who had been a 
grave and earnest listener, now said : 

" He is a neighbour of mine, Maister Hedley, so 
I can speak to it. He was that bad that he could 
not go to his work till middle of the day, and then 
he said he was ' as weak as a cat.' " 

There was a merry laugh as Wilfred resumed : 

"Not much strength gained in that particular, 
Tom." 

" No, Sir ; there is something in what you say." 

H 
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Wilfred spoke again : 

" There is in the Bible the story of the strongest 
man that ever lived, strong enough to pull down the 
pillars that supported a large builditig ; pull up, and 
carry to the top of a hill, the gates and side-posts of 
a city ; and when a lion met him, take the savage 
beast and destroy it on the spot. Yet this strong 
man never in all his life touched intoxicating drink 
of any kind, he was a total abstainer." 

" But drink gives one a sort of courage like, 
at times, I suppose, Sir ? " . . 

"It gives no proper courage, Tom. I can tell 
you of some of the bravest men we read of in the 
Bible — three young men who were taken prisoners, 
and for their religious opinions and love to God 
were cast into a furnace of fire — who were water- 
drinkers. This was a time to try the courage of 
the men, if anything could, but they required no 
strong drink ; neither did their friend Daniel, 
though he was cast into a den of lions. They wera 
water-drinkers because they believed it to be best 
and right, just as they believed it best and right to 
cleave to the worship of the living God : the God 
who saved them, as you will remember, from the 
fire and the lions, don't you ? " 

Some of them did, Eobert best of all ; some did 
not, but let us remember that this was fifty years 



ago. 



" Water," Wilfred resumed, " is considered by the 
best judges to be the only necessary drink for man, 
Adam had no other prepared for him, even in Eden, 
but a grand river ran through it, from which he 
drank, he and the woman God gave to him. God 
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gave water to the poor fainting Hagar in the 
wilderness. He drew water from the rock in 
Horeb for the children of Israel. If this had not 
been best for them, they would not have had it; but 
God is the best Judge of what we need, and so has 
given us such large quantities of water. It is found 
to be the safest beverage known ; it is certainly the 
cheapest and easiest to obtain. Seeing this I appeal 
to Mr. Hargrave to say, will it not be the best and 
wisest thing for all present not only to abstain, but 
to pledge ourselves to do so ? I have here the ' pledge- 
book ' that has been sent to us by those who have 
found out the benefit of water-drinking." As 
Wilfred finished speaking, he looked toward Mr. 
Hargrave, who said : 

"I agree entirely with what Mr. Hedley has 
said. I am sure he is right. I told you that I had 
given up all kinds of drink. I think the pledge will 
make the thing more definite. I think, too, that I 
ought to sign first." And with " Pass me the book, 
the pen too, please, Mr. Harry," the worthy corn- 
merchant read aloud the nature of the pledge. " I 
agree to this, men," he said, "because I believe it 
is the right thing to do, and I sign it in your 
presence." 

A few strokes of the pen, and the Master of 
Mordaunt Mills was a signed total abstainer, as 
well as the brothers Hedley. Mrs. Hargrave with 
her daughters followed quickly, and as they retired 
from the table, Eobert, the " head-man," took their 
place, and also the pen just laid down. 

" I never drink, Sir, as you know, and maybe 
there is no more need for me to sign than there 
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was for the missis, but she says that she did it for 
example to others, so 111 do the same, and also for 
the sake of being in such good company." 

With some labour the good fellow wrote his 
name, and went back to his seat with a beaming face. 

" Who comes next ? " said Mr. Hargrave, looking 
round. 

"I do," said the young waggoner, rising and 
taking up the pen. When he had attached his 
name to the pledge, he returned to his place, saying, 
"There, good-bye to the 'Green Dragon;' it will never 
send me four miles out of my way any more, I 
know." 

" I'll sign too, if you please. I have been mortal 
ashamed of myself ever since the night I lost 
my coat." 

This remark caught the ear of John Price, who 
still sat by his wife's side listening with great 
interest. Now he rose, and turning his face so as 
to meet that of his wife, said : 

" I will sign, Ann." 

" Do, John," she answered cheerfully, " and I 
will sign with you." It suddenly occurred to him 
he could not write his own name. 

" That won't matter a bit," she told him ; " I will 
write it, and you put your mark by it, a cross ; that 
will mean the same thing as if you wrote it your- 
self ; come on." 

So they went together to the table ; Ann took the 
pen, wrote her husband's name, and he made his 
mark. With great thankfulness she wrote her own 
name, and the pair turned to their seats. 

"No more ill-usage for you, my girl," John 
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whispered in his wife's ear as he sat down. The 
woman's shawl was a large one, as we have seen, 
and under its folds the hard hands of the husband 
and wife met once again in a true and a new faith. 
Several of the younger men came up and took 
the pledge; presently the man who didn't care 
for new-fangled notions, and he whose wife made 
" reading sound very nice-like," all except the burly 
fellow who had declared he could never lift the 
sacks of grain or flour without his " drop of drink." 
He was a valuable servant, no better all the country 
round, when sober ; honest and true to the firm, 
which he invariably spoke of as " ours " — " our mill, 
our men, our horses, our trade." This Mr. Hargrave 
knew, and was pleased to know, and he was anxious 
to get his one fault given up if he could : so he said 
smilingly : 

" Tom Lucas, won't you sign ? you see all ' our 
men ' have taken the pledge ; come, we can't spare 
you." 

Tom scratched his head, but did not move, or 
even notice the repeated " nudgings " and whispers 
of his wife, who begged him to " hearken to the 
master speaking to him." In a moment or two, 
however, he stood up and said : 

" I have been thinking over what Maister Hedley 
said about that strong man that pulled the house 
down and killed a lion. Is it true that he never 
drank anything but water, or is it made up ? " 

" Quite true, Tom, never tasted all the days of 
his life." 

" If he could do such things as those without 
drink, I ought to be able to lift the sacks of grain 
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without it. It will be a job to give it up, bat I 
will — I'll do it, Sir, I shouldn't be behind our chaps." 

Tom wrote his name and that of his wife, who 
put her " mark " thereto. 

" Can children join this club, or whatever it is to 
be called ? " he asked. 

On being told " yes," he said to his wife, " Then 
do you fetch ours: if they never begin to drink, 
they will never have to leave it off." 

Wise Tom ! 

The children were brought and their names taken. 

"And now," said the master, "we are all here, 
husbands, wives, and children. There ought to be 
a sweetheart to complete the number, and," with a 
good-humoured smile, " there is one somewhere on 
these premises. Charley Lee, you should fetch Ellen, 
she will be your wife in a week's time. What can 
you do better than start life as Teetotallers ? " 

" I will go and fetch her, Sir," cried Charley, the 
young waggoner who had once lost his way. 

Presently he came back accompanied by the 
rosy-cheeked servant-maid. Eosy-cheeked ? rosy to 
the tips of her fingers was she as she entered, and 
,with her eyes sought her mistress. Mrs. Hargrave 
crossed the room and stood by the young woman's 
side as she shyly wrote her name, then turning 
to the young waggoner said : 

" There, Charley, that completes the number ; now 
that you are both Teetotallers you will have a fair 
start in life." 

" Yes, ma'am," said the delighted youth, taking 
possession of his future wife, " and next week we 
will have a Teetotal wedding." And so they had. 
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This was the first Teetotal Society in Mlensmere, 
and it sprang from the seed scattered from the 
Lady's Seat by two men whose hearts God had 
touched ; fell into the heart of Wilfred Hedley, and 
through God s infinite mercy brought forth fruit an 
hundredfold. Forty-seven names were taken that 
night ; soon to be swelled to a larger number, and 
become a power for good in Ellensmere. The cere- 
mony of pledge-taking over, some of the mothers began 
to be uneasy lest the children should be trouble- 
some, and rose to take their departure. 

" Not until we have had Bobert's carol/' said the 
good master of the place. "We cannot dispense 
with that, can we ? " 

There was general and hearty approval of his 
words, when Eobeit said with a good deal of feeling : 
"Then I must sing what we may call a song of 
praise, for I am sure, as Maister Hedley has said, 
this ought to be a day of thanksgiving to God. He 
has brought great good to us this day." 

So, to an old-fashioned tune, Eobert, who was a 
good singer, commenced the grand, soul-inspiring 

" Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne." 

There was a subdued feeling amongst them all 
as the last words died away and Eobert resumed 
his seat. 

" One other thing, and I think you will all agree 
with me when I say that last October brewing 
must be destroyed. You helped to brew it, Tom, 
would you not like to help to destroy it ? " 

" Destroy it ? won't you give it to somebody ? " 
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" No, no, that will be wrong ; I will not give that 
which I believe will do harm to any one. When 
shall it be destroyed, to-night or in the morning ? " 

" No time like the time present," said Wilfred, 
" I shall be glad to give a hand." 

" So be it, then." 

In a short time, three large casks of beer were 
rolled to the brink of the river that ran at the 
bottom of the mill-yard, and there staved in ; the 
contents being washed away by the rushing stream. 
That was the last that was seen of intoxicating drink, 
of any description, in or about Mordaunt Mills 
during the life of Mr. Hargrave or his successor. 

The party broke up in the greatest good-humour, 
very well satisfied with the part each had taken, and 
in soberness and happiness betook themselves to their 
homes. "Home," blessed institution, first formed 
by the hand of God Himself in Paradise ! Home, 
the salvage that keeps society from unravelling; 
where equally turn the steps of the tired labourer, 
and rests the weary head of the statesman. Thrice 
blessed the home where God and peace and tem- 
perance dwell. Ah ! the happiness of such a home 
as this ; the comfort there is underlying all that 
may come of sickness or sadness, to know that HE 
dwells there — the faithful, unchangeable Friend i 





CHAPTEE XI. 

MR. HEDLEY'S TESTIMONY. 

" Each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun." 

PBING, glad, joyous spring, came round 
with its buds and blossoms; and not- 
withstanding many predictions to the 
contrary, Teetotalism held its own both at the 
" Cedars " and the Mordaunt Mills. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Hedley was 
strongly opposed to his son leaving the brewery of 
Mr. Swindells, with its probable advantages, at the 
time it took place ; because with that circumstance 
vanished a picture that he had long cherished of 
seeing him assume the position held by his ances- 
tors, and, like them, receive from Ellensmere such 
marks of favour as she could give to the sons she 
delighted to honour. He was not the first man to 
imagine that there was but one way, and that a 
path chosen by himself, that could lead to distinc- 
tion and honour. Now, however, the conviction that 
a wiser hand than his own had taken the future of 
Wilfred under its control, caused him to bow his 
head in deep gratitude before the Author of this 
mysterious thing we call life, and the Sovereign Dis- 
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poser of all human affairs. A new and settled faith 
in this great Being gave him peace and hope, and 
he was enabled to see that wherever His hand led, 
however exposed and beset with trial the path might 
be, there was safety, and that it led to far more 
than worldly honour. So he rejoiced with a great 
joy, as Wilfred, with unshaken confidence in God's 
plan and arrangement for him, went on, and with 
him was disposed to pass by as worthless the diffi- 
culty and opposition that crossed his path. 

Persecution came to Wilfred. He was deemed to 
be a fanatic. It was called a good joke, if a little 
too bad, when would-be wits and worse poets held 
him up to ridicule by the doggerel verse they wrote, 
printed, and widely circulated ; as also when an 
aspiring artist, who might have turned his talents to 
better account, adorned the blank walls, the doors 
and shutters of the town, with caricatures of him- 
self and the worthy miller — the latter in his cus- 
tomary dress, now " a world too wide," holding a 
sieve which Wilfred, gaunt and hungry-looking, was 
vainly endeavouriug to fill with water. In face of the 
important work commenced so hopefully these insults 
were trifling, and sank into utter insignificance when 
it became known that their originator, and in some 
cases perpetrator, was Eichard ManselJ, the landlord 
of the " Owen Glyndour," who saw that " his craft 
was in danger." 

" You see," said Mr. Hargrave, when speaking to 
Wilfred on the subject, " this sort of thing is sure to 
give offence to men who are engaged in the traffic 
of drink. It tells on their profits; and generally 
what touches a man's pocket touches a sore place. 
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However, that must not matter; you must keep 
doing what you can, for it is a good work, and God 
is blessing it. My wife went this morning to see 
some of the men's wives, and she assures me there 
is a great change where it was sadly needed. The 
women are far better off, for the money that went 
to the public-house is now taken home to them ; 
they are enabled to pay their way, and present a 
decent appearance in church or chapel on the Sun- 
day. I am satisfied, in my own mind, it is one of 
the best things that has come to them, and I sin- 
cerely wish it could be extended, as you have 
suggested." 

Wilfred expressed his gratification, and said : 

" We have arranged to have the choir at my father's 
house this evening to practise the Easter Anthem, 
when Harry and I thought we might say something * 
more about the Total Abstinence question to the 
young men. If we can persuade them to take the 
thing up, it would greatly strengthen our hands, 
and, I hope, lead to other and more public endeav- 
ours to establish the principle in the town. I know 
that some of them are favourably disposed to it, 
though they have not yet accepted it fully." 

" A capital idea. If you can enlist the choir, you 
will make a long stride to-night. You have my 
best wishes. Of course you may count on me in 
anything that may be suggested ; but I need not 
have told you that ; you know it very well." 

" Thanks. It may be that if it is an understood 
thing that you would take part in anything more 
public than has yet taken place, it would create 
further interest in the movement" 
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"Let it be so understood then by all means. 
Public or private, my services and such position as 
I have, as well as my purse, shall be at the disposal 
of what has already proved itself a great good to my 
own immediate circle, as you know, for in a great 
measure it is your work." 

" God's work, not mine," said Wilfred. 

" Quite so ; I agree with you ; but He works by 
means. Your father tells me that he has been a 
far happier man since he has banished all intoxi- 
cating drink from his house, and that was by your 
means too." 

Mr. Hargrave had no idea of the struggle that 
had taken place in the mind of Mr. Hedley before 
he was brought to give it up, and long afterward 
of the uneasy sense of loss that came to him many 
times during a day's length. The habit was hard 
to break, for he had drunk beer from his childhood. 
The want was worst felt when he took his " after- 
dinner pipe ; " so one day, as he sat slowly puffing 
at his "long clay," but not seeming to be comfort- 
able, he took the pipe from his lips, saying to 
his wife : " The pipe and mug have gone together 
so long that they don't go well apart. I think 
they had better go together again. Don't be fright- 
ened, my dear," he said, with a laugh at her per- 
plexed face ; " look here," and with a sharp rap on 
the stone where he had before broken his ale " mug," 
the " long clay " was shivered to atoms. 

With a relieved look on his face, he returned to the 
house, saying, " There, that's an end to tobacco and 
pipe." And what was better, he never got another. 

As a matter of course it became widely known 
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that the whole of the Hedley family, with the one 
sad exception, were total abstainers. It was there- 
fore no matter of surprise to the choir when as- 
sembled to practise the anthem with the sons of 
the house, that cups of hot coffee with slices of cake 
were sent into the room, instead of the usual jug 
of ale with its accompaniment of glasses, and tray 
of bread and cheese. The master of the house fol- 
lowed the servant who carried the tray ; when she 
had set it down, he said with pride : 

" You must have heard that my sons have brought 
me to their own way of thinking on Temperance. 
I am a total abstainer, and this," pointing to the 
coffee, " is the strongest drink that will henceforth 
be found in my house. I once thought I could 
not give drink up — the old drinking habit that 
had grown with my growth and remained with me 
until so lately, but I would not now go back to 
that time. I would to heaven that no child of 
mine had ever tasted drink, and would willingly 
give the remaining years of my life if I could 
undo that which drink Has done for one dear — 
ah! how dear still! — to this old heart. Ay," he 
added with deep emotion, as the tears fell from his 
eyes, "dear as my own life at this moment, if 
he would only let me show my love. But he 
will not ; he will not. I have no business to be 
intruding my sorrow on you young folk; but I 
have of late been taught how much of evil there is 
in drink, and also, thank God, how much better it 
is to do without it." 

Placing both hands on the shoulders of his son*, 
who happened to be sitting side by side, he said, 
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his voice quivering with emotion : " Parents ought 
to be the teachers of their children ; in my case these 
boys have been the teachers, I the scholar." 

Wilfred raised his hand to prevent his father 
from saying more, but Mr. Hedley continued : 

"I tell you, young men, this, because you may 
do the same thing yourselves, and be made as great 
a blessing ; and I am sure I hope you wilL" 

Since that time, eloquent men have advocated the 
cause of Temperance in glowing, burning words, but 
none ever fell with greater power on the hearts of 
their hearers than did the simple, broken, unstudied 
words of Mr. Hedley that night in the " Cedars' " 
parlour. They had come from a full heart : then the 
subject was comparatively new to the audience, and 
somewhat startling ; but the difference that existed 
between the brothers that were abstainers, and the 
unhappy man who was a slave to drink, its sins and 
consequences, was so great as to be patent to all who 
knew them. The power that Wilfred had invoked 
was at hand to follow them home, for the power of 
God is not confined to time or place. There is no limit 
to the Holy One. He Who taught from the mountain- 
side, the sea-shore, or the ships that danced on the 
waves of the "blue Galilee; " Who stilled the roaring 
tempest, gave comfort to the bereaved, and life to 
the dead, was amongst them. .New desires and fresh 
resolves came to the little band of singers, and ere 
they parted, they had prayerfully formed plans for 
carrying out the meetings Wilfred had named to 
Mr. Hargrave ; which same services, commenced as 
they were with self-sacrifice and trustful, earnest 
prayer to Him Who is always more ready to hea* 
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than we are to pray, made clearer and smoother the 
path whereby the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God found its way to many hearts ; in richer and 
greater abundance to the little band of singers them- 
selves. It was therefore no marvel that when the 
ancient walls of the parish church resounded with 
the glorious strains of the Easter Hymn, the vicar 
covered his eyes with his hands, and bowed his 
grey head in real adoration, 

" My choir," he said to a friend on leaving the 
sacred building, " have to-day sung with the spirit, 
and the understanding also." 

To return to the time when Mr. Hargrave had 
said such help as he could give should be added 
to that of any interested in the Temperance cause : 
Wilfred Hedley gave an account of the conversation 
to the young men who composed the choir, and at 
once a working committee was formed amongst them- 
selves, Robert, and another from the Mordaunt 
Mills — Mr. Hargrave being elected president, Wil- 
fred secretary, to the young society. Now things 
were beginning to assume a certain dignity that 
awed the coarse-minded caricaturists, and such 
exhibitions of their ill-timed ridicule as remained 
were forgotten in the dawn of a better day for 
Ellensmere. 





CHAPTEE XIL 

GODLESS TOM AND THE TEMPERANCE 

PROCESSION. 

" In the glass a serpent lies, 
And the beads which bubbling rise 
Are the serpent's glittering eyes ; 
And its fangs are in the wine." — G. W. B. 

T is a sad truth, tut not less true for its 
sadness, that there are to be found in 
every town, small and great, some men. 
who are known to be debased and deliberate drunk- 
ards ; spoken of and treated with the utmost con- 
tempt by many, regarded with horror and dislike 
by others, as the scum and ofFscouring of society. 

Ellensmere was in unfortunate possession of 
several such men. One, in particular — a man of 
giant strength and, until he had sunk so low, of 
excellent ability. No better workman entered the 
shop of Messrs. Furman, or turned out better work, 
than did Thomas Ewald, when he could be kept 
sober. This, however, happened so rarely of late, 
that his proper name was nearly lost, and through 
the depraved and profane habits into which he 
so often fell, he acquired the disgraceful ones of 
•' Drunken Tom" or " Godless Tom ; " and indeed he 
was both. It was said that when the " drunkard's 
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crave for drink " came upon him, he would throw 
down any work upon which he happened to be 
engaged, walk out of the workshop without a word 
to any one, and turn into the nearest public-house. 
The next time he was seen, his hat would be worn 
at the back of his head. At sight of this, his 
fellow-workmen would say, " Tom is on the spree 
again," and so it always proved, and for perhaps 
two months he would be a useless, worthless, pro- 
fane man, a curse to himself and all about him. 
Drink costs money ; so any cash which, during 
a sober interval, might have been saved, would 
go rapidly. Then the wretched man would be 
bootless, his strong boots exchanged for shabby 
slippers, the hat gone for good. Such books as 
had been bought by his boys and girls were stolen 
from their hiding-places and turned into drink. 
The tools with which he wrought at his trade, 
one by one were sold or pledged for drink. His 
watch, the kitchen clock, and, after fierce con- 
tention with his unfortunate wife, her only dress 
and shawl — all went for drink; his much-to-be- 
pitied family all afraid to say a word in remon- 
strance, for generally one word of the kind from 
them meant a blow for the mother. Present to the 
mind of the older ones was a day when, infuriated 
by drink, their father had torn down the long and 
beautiful hair of his wife, wound it round his hand, 
and beat her head against the wall until the blood 
ran freely down ; whilst he, with glaring eyes and 
bitter curses, threatened to silence her for ever. 

" You have done it ! you have done it I she i3 
dead ! " screamed a boy of fourteen, as with the 

l 
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strength of a young giant he flew upon the wretched 
husband, and dealt him such a blow as caused him 
to lose his hold of the long tresses in affright. The 
boy raised the helpless, bleeding form, and drew the 
bruised face to his breast, crying, "Murderer, you 
have killed her at last ! mother, mother, what 
shall we do without you ? " 

A little girl of eight, who had crouched in terror 
at her brother's side, now cried, " She is not dead, 
Willie ; she breathes ; look, 0, look." 

The little thing ran and quickly returned with 
some water, and together the children bathed the 
poor woman's face, and between them lifted her to 
the bed from which the ruffian had dragged her. 
In a little while she recovered from the death-like 
swoon, and lay sobbing like a wearied child. This 
cowardly assault took place at six o'clock in the 
morning. The miserable man had been out all 
night drinking^where, she knew not. But he had 
just returned, and demanded from her the money 
that he believed she would have been paid for 
shoe-binding the evening before. 

She had refused to give it to him. 

" If you do not," he screamed, " it will be worse 
f )T you." 

" I cannot ; do not ask me. There is nothing in 
the house for the children's breakfast. I cannot 
give it to you." 

Then followed the terrible scene we have wit- 
nessed. And he — it will scarcely be believed, but 
it is true — ras soon as he heard his daughter say, 
" She is not dead," he roared, rather than spoke, as 
he said to his son : 
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" Tell her to give me the money, you whelp you!" 

" Where is it, mother, where is the money ? Let 
him have it." 

The poor woman, in a broken-hearted whisper, 
for she could not speak aloud, told the boy where 
he might find it It was only one shilling and 
sixpence, but tlie wretch took it, took the price of his 
children's breakfast; took it to the " Owen Glyndour," 
and it passed into the till of Bobert Mansell. 

It is true that when this "drunken fit" was 
over, Thomas Ewald was sorry for his cruelty, and 
ashamed of his cowardice ; so much so, that in the 
presence of his children he acknowledged the fault, 
and besought her forgiveness. It is also true that 
she, by the remembrance of the old days, the days 
of her early love and hopeful marriage, those days 
that seemed so blessed to her even now, though she 
had lost them — she forgave him. 

The shameful circumstance was not alluded to 
afterwards openly, but it was never forgotten, nor 
did the abandoned man receive from his sons and 
daughters either love or reverence. The thing be- 
came known. 

" If such men as he are to be saved," one of the 
new committee had said, " we must work hard, and 
work together, and I suggest that our secretary, 
Mr. Hedley, be empowered to communicate with 
some of his newly-found friends in the North as to 
the desirability of their paying a visit to us, and 
that during their stay more public and more im- 
portant meetings be held, such as will create a 
wider interest in the cause of Temperance." 

This was deemed to be, as it proved, a step in the 
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right direction. Wilfred, by virtue of his office, at once 
communicated with the promoters of the movement. 
It is needless to say his request met with cheerful 
compliance, and valuable aid was given to the little 
society. A public meeting was decided upon, to be 
held on a large piece of waste land not far from 
the spot where Teetotal principles were first ad* 
vanced in Ellensmere. It was further determined 
that the entire number of pledged men and women 
should walk in procession from the Mordaunt Mills 
to the place. 

Accordingly, at the time appointed, a band dis- 
coursing sweet music took the lead ; this was fol- 
lowed by two stout men, who between them bore a 
large banner, on which was displayed a Temperance 
motto ; next came the president and secretary, with 
the gentlemen who had come from a distance to 
help them ; then the rest of the committee. Work 
had been suspended at the mills, and every man 
turned out, as they declared, to show their colours, 
with a number of others, notably the two smiths, 
and the men who had formerly sat about the door- 
steps and window-sills of the smithy in idleness a 
year ago ; next the women and the children, care- 
fully guarded by men told off for that purpose. It 
may be that the things done fifty years ago would 
not be tolerated to-day ; such enthusiasm, however, 
was needed to produce the interest desired. This 
was the beginning, the beginning only, of a great 
and noble work. A certain excellent writer says 
that " gradual ascent is as necessary to the mind, 
in order to its reaching a great idea, as it is to the 
body, in order to its reaching a great height." We 
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cannot ascend to the pinnacle of a cathedral which 
towers aloft in air, without either steps or an inclined 
plane. We cannot reach the summit of a mountain 
without first toiling up its hase, then traversing its 
breast, and then successively crossing the limits 
where verdure passes into crag, and crag into a 
wilderness of snow. So the Temperance societies 
of to-day will not unkindly smile if these pioneers 
laid their foundations in a manner not strictly in 
keeping with the beautiful structure that slowly but 
surely rose therefrom, and became a pride in the 
earth. 

The procession passed on in high spirits. A stout 
butcher, who before he took the pledge used to 
boast that he drank four quarts of ale every day of 
his life, had procured a small cask, both ends being 
out. This he had fixed to the top of a long pole, 
and carried aloft, in order to exhibit to the lookers- 
on the words, " I have seen through it" which were 
painted in large white letters round the bottomless 
vessel. Another man, whose family had been ill- 
fed, ill-taught, and wretchedly clad hitherto, held 
in his now sober hands a similar pole to that carried 
by the cask-bearer, and on its top a huge loaf ; an- 
other carried a good substantial cheese. On these 
articles, and others that have, after all these years, 
passed from the mind of the writer, were placed 
such words as indicated the belief that food was 
better than drink. The women and children carried 
bunches, and not small ones, of bright flowers. 
Each man, young and old, wore a white rosette on 
the coat breast, just as modern Teetotallers wear the 
" Blue Eibbon " of to-day. It is not saying too 
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much to say that all Ellensmere turned out to look 
at them as they filed past ; and notwithstanding the 
ridicule many threw upon the procession, there were 
others who acknowledged that good had already 
been done, for several who had disgraced themselves 
almost beyond redemption through strong drink, were 
now clothed and in their right mind — Teetotallers 
from conviction and choice. On the way to the 
common where the meeting was to be held stood the 
" Owen Glyndour." Both Wilfred and Harry Hedley 
sought to catch sight of their brother Eichard. He 
was, however, not to be seen at either window or 
door. His wife, with a baby in her arms, stood at 
an open casement The brothers saw her at the 
same moment, and bowed with a kindly smile, as 
she pointed them out to the little fellow who stood 
at her side watching the gay banner. 

At this moment there was a loud laugh, and a 
cry from some of the onlookers of " Look at ugly 
Tom ! " There, in very truth, stood that wretched man 
in a terrible state of drunkenness. To use the words 
of a bystander, and not a Temperance man either, " He 
looked more like a drunken gorilla than a human 
being." His coarse black hair stood on end ; his face, 
all unwashed, bore a beard of a fortnight's growth ; 
the heavy eyes were bloodshot ; a drunken leer was 
on his face. No kerchief covered his muscular 
throat; no coat his brawny shoulders. In both 
hands he held a pewter measure filled with beer. 
This, with a senseless outcry, he offered to any of 
the processionists who would take it. To his great 
discomfiture, a man wearing the white rosette 
stepped from his place in the line, took the vessel' 
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from his dirty hands, and poured its contents into 
a gutter that ran by ; and as he returned the empty 
measure to the poor drunkard, said, "That is the best 
place for such stuff, Tom." Tom threw himself 
down on the pavement, swearing and howling with 
rage. Maddened with the self-inflicted curse, he 
uttered such vile blasphemies, such horrid impreca- 
tions, as caused those around to shudder, until 
Eobert Mansell himself gave orders to have the 
wretched man carried into one of the booths on the 
skittle-ground, that he might sleep himself sober. 
No sleep, however, came to him ; but a terrible 
attack of delirmm tremens, in which he broke from 
all restraint, destroying with a madman's fury every- 
thing within his reach, until he was overpowered by 
the joint efforts of some half-dozen men, and so 
closely fettered that he could fight and kick against 
his captors no longer. 

Ah, the pity of such a state ! Here was a blood- 
bought soul, one included by the eternal God in the 
plan of redemption, reduced to the lowest possible 
ebb of degradation and sinfulness. How was this ? 
What did this ? One word gives the answer, 
" DEINK ! " 

Alas ! alas ! for those who make it, those who 
sell it ; and woe to those who destroy themselves 
with it ! and their name is Legion. 

" Frightful, horrible ! " said one of the deputation 
to Wilfred Hedley, "the worst case I have ever 
seen. But keep your eye on that man, Mr. Hedley ; 
make him a matter of special prayer. If you can 
bring him to see himself as tie is, and induce him 
to be a sober man, you will do a great work ; if you 
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can, under the hand of God, bring him to the feet 
of Jesus, it will be the crowning blessing of your 
life." 

Wilfred looked up with a new and solemn feeling. 
This man, now wallowing in drunkenness ; this, the 
worst, the filthiest man in Ellensmere, godless Tom ; 
who dare speak to him ? The gentleman (whose 
name was Roaf) seemed to understand Wilfred's 
perplexity, and said in a low voice : 

" * The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin ; ' it is all-powerful. I think this man will be 
brought into a new life through you; I believe 
it." 

" How, Sir, how can such a man be reached ? " 

" I cannot tell, Mr. Hedley, I cannot tell ; but 
God will open some way; His ways are not our 
ways, He has His own plans; His arm is not 
shortened that it cannot save, His ear is not heavy 
that it cannot hear." 

Wilfred was silent ; not the less for such silence 
did he then and there commune with God, Who 
" hearkened aud heard " the voice of his heart's 
supplication, and even while he spake the way was 
being opened whereby the heart of Thomas Ewald 
was reached. All unlikely as it seemed at the time, 
as soon as it was possible Wilfred saw the partly 
subdued man, and ministered to his wants in all but 
the one thing which he still demanded, now with 
oaths and curses, now whined and begged for, as one 
might beg for his life. 

Too painful are the circumstances to relate that 
attended his restoration to health. Suffice it to say 
that mercy was triumphant, and through the paths 
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of remorse and penitence he struggled back to life 
a wiser and a better man. The old temptation 
assailed him, and fierce was the battle against 
intemperance, but the man now found the benefit 
of being a pledged abstainer. He was literally 
hedged about with praying Temperance men ; they 
would not leave him, one or other was always on 
his track, and the words of the reverend gentleman 
who had spoken to Wilfred Hedley on the way to 
the Temperance meeting on the common, were verified 
in Thomas Ewald's case : " The blood of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, cleanseth from all sin." 

With tearful eyes and thankful heart the man 
used to say, in speaking of the time of his conversion : 
" Drink drove me close to the doors of the bottom- 
less pit; by God's help Teetotalism has been the 
means of my turning my face toward the gates 
of heaven." 

As time went on this man became a useful member 
of society, a great help to the struggling and irreso- 
lute, a valuable aid to the Temperance cause. No 
one who saw that tall, well-dressed man, who, 
accompanied by his wife — no longer the possessor of 
but one dress — took his way to the house of God, 
would have recognised in him the wretched being 
who rolled on the pavement in delirium tremens 
opposite the " Owen Glyndour ; " neither could any 
one have understood, unless they were told, why it 
was that this immense man treated a slightly-made 
young fellow like Wilfred Hedley with such defer- 
ence, and gave him such love. 

When, however, Thomas explained, " Mr. Hedley 
brought me to Jesus; he is my father in the Lord, 
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and I can never value him sufficiently? the wonder 
ceased. 

*' He that winneth souls is wise." Young brother, 
whom I have never seen, never shall, do as did 
Wilfred Hedley, bring the very worst to Jesus. 

" Do thy work, it shall succeed 
In thine, or in another's day ; 
And if denied the victor's meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler's pay." 




CHAPTER XIII. 



ON THE COMMON. 




" The fields are white to harvest ; 
The days are speeding by ; 
Go forth again, ye workers, 
And work until you die." 

HILE I have been telling my readers of 
the change wrought on Thomas Ewald, 
the Teetotal procession, marching for- 
ward, reached the outskirts of the town, 
wound round the smith's shop, leaving the Lady's 
Seat, where the Gospel of Temperance was first 
preached in Ellensmere, a few yards to the left, 
and with music and floating banner entered the 
open common, there to do further battle with the 
crying sin of the day — Drunkenness. A thick 
clump of fir-trees grew on the edge of this unculti- 
vated waste, under whose shadow a large waggon 
had been placed by the sturdy Tom Lucas, who felt 
himself to be a man of importance that day. This 
same vehicle did duty as a platform, and from its 
substantial foothold the various speakers addressed 
the large concourse of people attracted by the 
novelty of the proceedings. The choir took up 
position in front, and acquitted themselves well ; 
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close by, every man and boy from the Mordaunt 
Mills in full force. Mr. Hargrave, as president of 
the young society, introduced the deputation to his 
friends and neighbours, asking a respectful attention 
to the address he had come many miles to give to 
them. The gentleman was a man of fine presence 
and keen, intellectual face. From the moment he 
took his seat in the waggon he had taken a care- 
ful survey of his audience, as if measuring their 
mental capacity, or as the self-appointed guardian 
of the peace, " Bob " the smith, told a party of 
unruly youths : " Taking the size on 'em with the 
hi* of a hagle." 

With a smile on his handsome face the speaker 
said: 

" Shall I tell you a story ? " 

In answer to several cries of " Yes," " Shall it be 
about a wedding or a funeral ? " he asked. 

" A wedding," said a young man with a giggle. 

u So be it," replied the smiling deputation, and he 
commenced to tell of a gay bridal at which he had 
been present some few years previously ; told of the 
beauty of the bride, the fair prospects of the young 
pair, the marriage-feast, the flow of wine and mirth. 

" In an unhappy hour," he went on to say, " some 
one proposed that the younger portion of the party 
should take boats, and enjoy a pull on the river 
that ran through the town where the wedding had 
been celebrated. The plan met with the approba- 
tion of the young folk, though some of the older 
ones objected, in particular the bride's widowed 
mother ; for a good deal of wine had been consumed, 
and some of the men were what they called ' not 
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tipsy, but just a little elevated/ The objections, 
however, were overruled, and we set out As we 
went along, I noticed that the bridegroom was a 
little unsteady on his feet Being his intimate friend, 
I ventured to suggest that he should take his young 
wife home instead of going on the water. He was 
offended with me, and took the first boat at hand. 
Placing the rather nervous bride in the frail bark, 
he took his place by her side in high dudgeon. I 
determined to go in the same boat, for I felt uneasy 
about him. Presently he said he would take an 
oar ; nothing could dissuade him. He rose for the 
purpose of taking the seat I had vacated for him, 
and was about to take the oar, when he stumbled 
and reeled. 

"'Take care, 0, take care, Charley/ said the 
poor bride, giving him her hand to steady him. 

" For a brief instant he sought to recover himself, 
the next he lost his balance, fell heavily, upset our 
frail boat, and in less time than it takes to tell 
this, we were all struggling in the fast-flowing river. 
I was a good swimmer, and caught the arm of the 
poor young bride, and managed to keep her head 
above the water. 

" ' Save Charley, save my husband/ she shrieked, 
'save him!' 

" But I could not ! And he was too drunk to help 
himself, so the rapid river carried him away — the 
bridegroom of a few hours. Bearing the terrified 
girl to the bank of the deep waters, I clung to a 
large overhanging bough, until some friendly hands 
from one of the other boats, which had pulled back 
as soon as our disaster had been seen, relieved me of 
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my charge, and drew into their little vessel the 
half fainting, and, alas ! widowed bride. All her 
cries for her lost husband could not bring him back 
to her, nor could all the care of her friends and the 
most skilful physicians avert the horrors of a brain- 
fever that, within fourteen days, laid her in her grave. 
Do you wonder, dear friends," the speaker continued, 
" that from the hour when my friend, in a state of 
drunkenness, was carried away to his death, I have 
never touched drink that can intoxicate ? Can you 
wonder when I say that, by God's help, I never 
will ? " 

It was with deep emotion that this sad story was 
told and listened to. The speaker saw his advantage, 
and at once said, " How different an ending there 
would have been to that party of happy young 
people, but for one thing ! " 

" Bob " drew his brown hand across his eyes as, 
led away by his deep feeling, he fairly wept and 
cried, " Ay, Sir, it would, and that one thing were 
drink. It were drink as drownded him, and killed 
her too, poor thing." 

"You are right, friend/' said the gentleman. 
"Only for the drink, the probability is that that 
husband and wife would have been alive now, even 
though they had been thrown in the water, for he 
was a good swimmer; but, alas! he had not the 
power to fight against the current, so drink slew 
him and his fair young wife. Yes, it was so. Now," 
he added, " I want you to see the folly of indulging 
in that which almost invariably leads to wrong. If 
it did not lead to such terribly wicked and pitiable 
things, one might be tempted to smile at its folly. 
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Many consider that nothing is properly done with- 
out drink is present At weddings, at christenings, 
there is drink! If a boy is apprenticed, there is 
drink ! Going to market, in the market, and on the 
way home, men drink ! If a purchase is made, the 
bargain is ratified over drink ! What folly there is 
in this, that men should imagine they can perform 
the most important duties of life better if they cloud 
their intellect and blight their understanding with 
drink ! If friends meet, they drink ; when they 
part, they do the same ; there is drink in the room 
of the sick and the dying. Disgraceful is the fact 
that men do not lay the ashes of their deceased 
relatives in the grave without an abundance of 
drink being used, the very * mourners ' themselves 
often being drunk ! Frequent repetition of these 
most absurd indulgences has formed a custom, a 
custom tyrannical and monstrous. Under its blight- 
ing influence men speedily pass from the absurd 
to the guilty. They become babbling idiots ; they 
give to the ears of any who will listen the most 
important business and family secrets, things that 
they would rather die than reveal if they were 
sober. They slander their dearest friends, they 
revile and insult relations and neighbours alike, 
they offend the ear of modesty, they blaspheme and 
profane the name of the Holy One, utter words 
that would fill them with horror and dismay if they 
knew it, when but for the tyrant drink they would 
use words of soberness and truth. It is a fact that, 
when under the influence of drink, men will commit 
such acts of cruelty as they would shrink from with 
horror when sober. But the other day a fellow- 
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creature suffered the extreme penalty of the law for 
the murder of his wifa He did not deny the 
crime, but in a broken-hearted manner said, ' I was 
drunk when it happened, I loved her too well to 
injure a hair of her head knowingly. I don't know 
anything but that my poor Bessie, all covered with 
blood, lay dead at my feet, and that the blood- 
stained knife was in my hands.' 

" You will perhaps remember the case of a young 
man, of good position, who received a heavy sen- 
tence for the crime of horse-stealing. ' I was mad 
with drink/ he said ; ' I did not kuow what I was 
doing.' 

" ' Drink is a hard master/ said another, who had 
indulged until a late hour, and had what he called 
a capital spree with some kindred spirit, and to- 
gether they had broken the lamp-glasses, and done 
damage in the street to the amount of several 
pounds. With these facts before us," said the 
speaker, " I also say, drink is a hard master ; more 
than that, it is a fierce and cruel tyrant that com- 
pels men to do things their very soul abhors ; a 
robber that takes from them their time, their money, 
their reputation, their liberty, sometimes their life 
itself. There is even a more solemn consideration 
than I have yet mentioned. Thousands of men, 
and I am afraid I must also say women, are, 
through the influence and use of intoxicating drink, 
hurried away to the grave without having lived 
half their days, without that preparation all need 
to stand before the bar of that righteous Being 
who will judge every man according to the deeds 
done in the body. 
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"These things being true, do you not see the 
necessity there is to break through and abandon 
for ever the pernicious and soul-destroying custom 
of indulging in strong drink ? Drink of any kind, 
whether it be wine, or beer, or spirits, I ask you, for 
the sake of the present and the future, to give it up 
yourselves. Fathers, don't give it to your sons; 
mothers, don't allow your daughters to touch it. 
Young women, don't give your hand or your heart 
to a man who takes intoxicating drink, be the 
quantity ever so small. I cannot account for it, 
but it is a well-known fact, that the love of such 
beverages grows on men, and a single glass of beer 
or spirits is, in thousands of instances, the beginning 
of a career of drunkenness to those who take it 
A quaint old writer says : ' A little hole will sink 
a huge ship ; a small hole in a sea-bank carries all 
before it ; a little stab in a man's heart kills him ; 
and a little sin without a great deal of mercy will 
damn a man.' 

" For such reasons do I ask you to-day, for the 
sake of the future that has yet to unfold itself to 
you — Don't encourage the attentions of any man who 
indulges in intoxicating drink, though the quantity 
be but a few drops; rather look favourably on the 
man who has in himself the power of self-denial, 
thai gives proof of a higher intellect , and determina- 
tion to overcome the appetite for strong drink that he 
sees around him. I am sure, if the young women 
of this country would take this line of action, and 
steadily refuse to countenance any one who carries 
with him the faintest odour of thb cask or the bottle, 
that we should have a better race of men, men of 

K 
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mind, capable of greater and nobler things than have 
ever yet been done. I am also sure that the Temper- 
ance cause we are here to-day to advocate will bring 
into life talents and gifts that, associated with itself, 
will secure to men the respect, admiration, and con- 
fidence of all who know them. God has given to 
all 'talents, few or many;' talents to be used for 
men's own good and God's own honour ; but, alas ! 
in how many instances are these hidden by the 
horrible pall of drunkenness that has spread itself 
between the Creator and His creatures — a cloud of 
darkness that is, slowly perhaps, but surely, blotting 
out a man's mind, his manhood, and, 0, most lamen- 
table, his name from the Lamb's book of life ! Hap- 
pily the mercy of God has led men to consider this 
awful state of things more extensively of late, hence 
the present movement. Our good friends, whose 
names I need not mention to you — you know them 
well — have considered it in this place, and together 
we invite you all, women as well as men, to embrace 
the cause of entire, of total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, whatever their names. I know it will 

save you from a thousand ills ; you will be " 

At this moment a voice from the crowd : 
" If God's grace won't save man, your trumpery 
Teetotalisin won't save him; you're going against 
God's plan." 

" That is a mistake on your part, my friend," said 
the speaker, " for I believe Teetotalism is a part of 
God's plan. I feel it is His grace and mercy alone 
that has given rise to the movement, that men may 
see the sinfulness of the drinking customs of the 
day; and having seen, turn their hearts to the 
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living God. I would not for one instant set 
Teetotalism before Christianity, or do anything 
that would detract from God's infinite grace to 
men ; but I would and do say, this cause is from 
God, and declare Christianity and Temperance to 
be inseparable. If, then, this be part of God's plan 
to bring men and women to Himself, it is clearly 
your duty to fall in with it ; and again I invite 
you to join with us in trying to exterminate the 
evil of intemperance from the land. I ask you to 
do this, and to do it heartily, for the sake of others. 
If it were possible for us to see at one glance the 
misery that drink is causing in the world at this 
moment, we should stand appalled at its amount 
Hearts that should be light are heavy with 
sorrow for husbands, sons, or brothers, that are 
at this moment drunk and riotous, or incapable 
through drink. Little children that ought to be 
trooping merrily to school or play, are ragged, dirty, 
and untaught. Instead of being trained up to be 
useful members of society, they are taught to lie, to 
swear, and, in many instances, to steal. By and by, 
some of these poor neglected little ones will find 
their way to gaol, to transportation, perhaps through 
the sea of drunken fury to the gallows. These 
things are going on now; there are also at this 
moment, in workhouses and in lunatic asylums, men 
who have destroyed themselves, raging maniacs, or 
wretched paupers. At this moment, there are men 
dying, dying without God, without hope ; they have 
bartered their soul and eternal happiness for drink. 
There is at this moment a fearful place of punish- 
ment, where, bound by chains of their own forging, 
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these lost souls are, and will be, tormented by the 
remorse and agony that has come to them all too 
late. For the angel of hope never, never enters the 
gloomy abode of the lost. This goes on daily, hourly. 
Will you not put forth your hand to save some ? 
Don't say you are not responsible for these things ; 
you are in a very great measure. If you saw a 
child on fire, or falling down a precipice, where you 
knew it would be dashed to pieces, and did not try 
to save the child, what would your fellow-men think 
of you ? What could you think of yourself ? I 
imagine the shrieking figure of the lost little crea- 
ture would for ever be before your coward eyes, and 
you would hide your heads for very shame. If you 
have the hearts of men, bestir yourselves for the 
sake of those that are in such a pitiable state; put 
your hand to the Temperance pledge, -observe it 
righteously, and tell of its good to others. Don't 
say you can do nothing. Every created being has 
a work to do that no one can do for him. If he 
leaves it to another, it is not done. 

" Friend, whom I have never seen before, shall 
probably never meet again, until we meet before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, I entreat you, do what you 
can to save Ellensmere from drink, its present evils 
and future consequences. Help those who are at 
this moment slaves to sin to come to the precious 
blood of the Son of God." # 

These and similar appeals went from the heart 
of the speaker to the hearts of many hearers that 
afternoon. When, in conclusion, he asked with im- 
passioned voice and earnest gesture, "Who will 
help ? Who will come up to the help of the Lord, 
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to the help of the Lord against the mighty ? " 
many, many voices answered, " Name me." 

There were other speakers to follow. One showed 
the waste of time, of money, of position, and con- 
trasted this with what had been accomplished 
through abstaining from " drink," and further what 
was being done in other places by the Temperance 
movement. But the kindly, sympathetic manner 
of the first speaker, the unvarnished statement he 
had placed before them, met the mind of his audience 
so completely, that little else was needed to induce 
numbers to flock to the rather primitive platform 
and take the pledge at once. 

At the close of this memorable gathering on the 
common, it was found that Teetotali sin had lengthened 
its cords and strengthened its stakes beyond the 
expectations of its most sanguine promoters. A 
second meeting was announced for the evening, to 
be held in the largest available building in the 
town, details of which must, however, be reserved 
for another chapter. 






CHAPTER XIV. 

SEE WHAT GOD HATH WROUGHT. 

" Come, labour on. 
Who dares stand idle on the harvest plain, 
While all around him waves the golden grain, 
And every servant hears the Master say, 

'Go work to-day'?" 

fN the hands of a few, but under the in- 
fluence of the Almighty, the leaven of 
temperance had been working, though 
in comparative silence. By the bold 
procedure of to-day, however, a newer and stronger 
impulse had come to it ; the town itself seemed 
taken by storm; drunkards scoffed, and " landlords " 
trembled for the success of their trade, for very 
many whose constant practice it had been to spend 
their evenings and their money in public-houses, 
were making their way to the place where the 
closing services of the day were to be held. Long 
before the time of commencement, the room was 
filled to excess, and numbers were unable to gain 
admittance. The reverend gentleman who had 
given the principal address of the afternoon, claimed 
the attention of the audience by expatiating on taxes 
of various kinds. It was at once decided that he 
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was a very clever and sensible speaker, and he was 
cheered accordingly by his many admirers. 

"There is, however," he said, "one tax for which 
our rulers must not be blamed, a tax self-imposed, 
self-levied ; a tax for which men must blame them- 
selves alone; a heavy tax, which would pay the 
interest of our national debt twice over, for in 
Britain it has been ascertained fifty millions of 
money are spent on intoxicating drink in a year. 
Alas ! that this should be so, that it should fall on, 
and be so cheerfully paid by, those who can least 
afford it; by men who rise early, work hard many 
long hours daily, and are often too tired to sleep 
when the hour of rest comes on ; paid with money 
that would furnish the house better, put warmer 
clothing on the children, give them such education 
as would enable them to t$ke their place with the 
best of their class, and be honourably regarded as 
the clever, earnest, most valuable English artisans ! 
I am glad to know that many have in this and 
other towns declined to pay one farthing more to 
this terrible and most disgraceful impost that is at 
once ruin to the body and destruction to the soul. 
I admire and honour the men who have done this, 
.who have had the resolution, the grace, and the 
common sense to disregard the sneer and coarse 
jest of the ignorant ; of those engaged in laying the 
heavy burden on their fellow-creatures, or those 
infatuated beings who still prefer to rob righteous 
institutions and ignore the claims of humanity, that 
they may still have this horrid and most disgusting 
tax. Let none complain of being taxed and oppressed 
so long as they indulge in intoxicating drink, and 
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lay upon themselves burdens hard to be borne. I 
would that this night all you that are here would 
throw off this yoke and declare yourselves free men, 
sober men, men that shall be a benefit and a bless- 
ing to others. In thus advocating entire abstinence 
we aim at something higher ; we believe that in very 
many cases giving up the use of such beverages 
will be a step that will lead to a man's conversion 
to God. We are reaching out after this ; we want 
to see a sober, we want to see a converted world ; 
we want to see those who are strangers to the Lord 
who bought them, brought to His feet ; we want to 
see this drink-stained world washed in the cleansing, 
restoring waters of the river of life. Who will help 
to-night ? The foe is mighty. If it is to be over- 
thrown, we must, as total abstainers, unite to crush 
it Except the Great Being Who governs all things, 
there is nothing stronger than men united, banded 
together. Shall we do this ? If we do not, then 
we are nothing. Take the pledge, and in the name 
of the Lord do battle with this fearful tyrant. I 
asked you this afternoon ; though many of you re- 
sponded, and have added your names to those of 
the brave men who have resolved to do right, I 
make a further appeal to you now. Help, help, O, 
help, help now ! " 

This servant of the Lord resumed his seat, amid 
the applause he deserved, an exhausted, weary man. 
In a few years after, he went to be for ever with 
the Lord ; but even to-day his burning words live, 
and still bear fruit. After some earnest, heartfelt 
words from Mr. Hargrave, Wilfred, and one or two 
others, when, to quote the words of " Eobert the Tee- 
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total Waggoner," " the fire ran" a number banded 
themselves together to abstain themselves and do all 
they could to induce others to do the same. The church 
choir burst into a song of thanksgiving and praise 
to God, Who had not forgotten Ellensmere. The 
result of that meeting will not be known until the 
day of final account ; but amongst those reclaimed 
may be mentioned a man named John Drotnee — a 
man vile and profane — when in drink the terror 
of the neighbourhood in which he lived, at sound 
of whose voice mothers closed their doors, and 
drew their children from the sight of his fearful 
and degraded state. This man took the pledge. 

"And now, Jack," said one, "you must give 
your heart to God, and your hand to God's people." 

" I will, if I can," said the penitent man. 

This he did just in time ; not a moment too soon, 
for in a fortnight he was seized with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs that resulted in his death. But 
Jack was a saved man. 

" I am going to heaven, Bob," he said to the 
stout blacksmith. " I bless God for that Teetotal 
meeting. It is more than likely I should have 
died drunk only for that — and then — Bob, how 
thankful I am that God has had mercy on me ! " 

" You do trust Him, Jack," sobbed Bob. 

" Ay, ay, I do ; I trust His love." 

So Jack went home, saved as by fire. 

A drunken shoemaker, with his slipshod wife, 
and a boy of fourteen, their son, came forward and 
took the pledge of their own accord. Another 
couple, who had quarrelled and drunk together by 
turns for years, followed their example. A young 
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mechanic who was the great sorrow of his widowed 
mother's life, was persuaded to sign ; every one said 
he would be drunk the next day, but he was 
not A burly fellow who said that he never 
spent less than ten shillings a week in drink, 
came up and also took the pledge. Another that 
said he always had a quart of ale put by his bed- 
side that he drank about three in the morning, was 
next. These were just the persons who wanted 
saving. Yet several who had at the commence- 
ment of the meeting intended to take the pledge 
now held back, until a tall, gentlemanly-looking 
man, who held a good position in the place, came 
to the table. Taking the pen in his fingers, he 
said : " It is not my habit to drink anything that 
will intoxicate, and so I need not take the pledge 
on that account, but I will do it for the sake of 
encouraging others." After this many more in 
quick succession swelled the number of those 
pledged to abstain for ever, and Teetotalism stood 
ready for further aggression, supported by all sorts 
and conditions of men. It must not be supposed 
that after this time all was plain sailing for the 
society ; there was much to contend with of ridicule 
and insult even yet, more especially if any one, as 
sometimes was the case, broke the pledge. This 
was at once said to prove the uselessness of. the 
obligation ; such objectors did not appear to re- 
member that in numerous other cases that might 
be mentioned pledges are broken daily, and com- 
paratively little is thought of it. This ought not 
to be, but it is so. If a man, however, breaks his 
abstinence pledge, he is held up to ridicule, as a 
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sinner above all others, by drink-loving persons. 
It was so in Ellensmere, it is so everywhere, never- 
theless the pledge is a good and noble thing. Since 
that day it has proved its own importance and 
power to help the weak and erring. It has been 
a prop and support to thousands who bless God for 
the hour in which they became total abstainers; 
it has kept sober men from becoming drunkards. 
While unpledged, they were in danger of being 
tempted to drink, to take just a single glass, 
which same single glass might perhaps be the 
beginning of a downward course. But the pledge 
protects the man, and the bold, outspoken words, 
"lam a Teetotaller," place a fence about even sober 
men, for few are now so daring and impious as to 
attempt to turn away, from that which he believes 
to be his salvation, the mind of any man, be he 
friend or foe. 

From the day of the monster meeting on the 
common, meetings of the pledged men and women 
were held weekly. Young men formed themselves 
into "mutual improvement societies;" there were 
classes for reading, writing, arithmetic, for debate, 
discussion, and essay-writing. From these first 
attempts sprang men who, in after years, distin- 
guished themselves as Temperance speakers and 
preachers of the Gospel. The committee had said : 

" We must try to bring the Lord Jesus amongst 
us to keep us right." 

" Ay," responded Eobert to this, " for we are not 
at the end yet. There is a good lot of fighting to 
do yet" 

So side by side with his excellent master and 
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fellow-workmen did the worthy waggoner work for 
God. Wilfred Hedley was looked up to as a leader, 
as indeed he deserved to be, though a younger man. 
Harry was bold for the cause, a great help to the 
younger men, and God set His approving hand on 
their united efforts. But Eichard remained an 
"outsider/' still loved drink, still lived a life of 
open rebellion against God. 






CHAPTER XV. 

'DECEIVED AND DECEIVING. 

" Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption."— Gal. vi. 7, 8. 

" Even as I have seen, they that plough iniquity, and sow wicked- 
ness, reap the same. By the blast of God they perish, and by the 
breath of His nostrils are they consumed." — Job iv. 8, 9. 

!OUR years passed. During all this time 
Richard Hedley had not crossed the 
threshold of his father's house, or in 
any way sought to atone for his past 
misconduct. Sin is hardening in its nature. It 
seemed to transform the man — for whom as a boy 
so much had been hoped — into a callous, reckless 
being, who loved the companionship of the disre- 
putable men who frequented the " Owen Glyndour," 
and revelled in drink, to the disgust of his wife, who 
drooped* visibly soon after her marriage with Richard. 
It was in vain that Wilfred strove to induce his 
brother to reform, or that his father offered, as a 
last hope, to find him the means of going abroad, 
where he hoped he might redeem his character, and 
bring up his young family in respectability. He 
had fallen into such a lazy, " hangabout," drinking 
state, that all his energy seemed to have died out 
of him ; and if the shameful truth must be told, he 
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preferred to be supported by the money drawn from 
the pockets of men whose wives were as wretched 
as his own. 

" I should like to see the poor girl and the chil- 
dren," Mrs. Hedley had one day said to her daughter, 
" even though she did marry Dick in such a sly 
way ; for I am afraid she has made a bad bargain, 
and the little ones cannot help what their parents 
have done. So do you see Mary, and bring them 
here, Alice." 

" I will, mother ; I will go to the ' Owen Glyn- 
dour ' even, but what I will get to speak to her." 

A few days afterwards Miss Hedley took her 
way to that part of the town where stood the house 
just mentioned. She was fortunate enough to meet 
her brother's wife on the way. 

" I was coming to see you, Mary," she said, taking 
her hand. " Mother wished me to see you, and ask 
you to bring the children to the ' Cedars ' to see her. 
Will you, Mary ? " 

The poor young woman coloured with pleasure 
at Alices request, but in another moment she 
answered : 

" Thank you, but I don't think I dare, Dick will 
not like me to do so. Mr. Wilfred asked me to 
come, but I had to refuse, my husband objected so 
much. I know it is very wrong of him to behave 
so badly to you all, and it makes me very unhappy. 
I wish many times that I had never seen him enter 
the doors of the c Owen Glyndour.' Do you know," 
she went on to say in a rapid, nervous manner, 
" that for days together he does nothing but drink 
and quarrel with my father ? " 
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" I am so sorry to hear you say this, and, 0, so 
sorry for you," said Alice with ready sympathy. 
" It is very hard for you." 

" Very, very indeed," said Bichard's wife, bursting 
into tears. " I have much to bear, I assure you, but 
I think I shall be able to bear up better for your 
kind words. Will you thank your mother for me, 
and say how glad I should be to come to see her 
if I dared ? Our marriage was a wrong one, and I 
must bear with the results ; but now that it is too 
late, I often tell myself it was a mistake, bad for 
Eichard as well as me." 

" I fear so, Mary, and pity you from my heart. 
Does my brother do any kind of work ? " 

" Nothing to speak of ; sometimes he draws up an 
agreement, or an indenture, or prepares a will, but I 
don't know that he is paid for doing it I only 
know that from the day of our marriage he has 
not given me one shilling. We are kept out of 
the business. Of course I give my services in the 
house." 

"You knew that Eichard had been dismissed 
from West and Watkins, did you not ? " 

" No, not until some days after it happened. We 
were married before they knew at home. Then my 
father said he was a deceiver, and their first quarrel 
took place. Eichard assured him that he had some 
property, as the eldest son, that he would come into 
soon. So my father — I too — believed him, and he 
said that as soon as he had this in his own hands, 
he would take me from the ' Owen.' Of course I 
soon knew it was an untruth. But my vanity was 
flattered to think I could take him from the wealthy 
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Miss Swindells, and indeed I loved Dick with all 
his faults. I had given him all my heart, for as 
you well know there is no one nicer than he is 
when sober and good. Besides all this I hated the 
sights and sounds I constantly saw at home, and 
hoped to be taken to a house of my own imme- 
diately. However, it appears he never intended to 
do this, but to continue to live with my father as 
he has done." 

The tears fell from Alice's eyes as her brother's 
wife told her of Richard's deceit toward her ; the un- 
fortunate woman wept too as she went on to say : ""* 

" Dick has himself been deceived by my father. 
I hope you will believe me when I tell you that I 
was not aware of anything that could have made 
Dick wish to marry me so quickly; but he has 
since told me that my father said he had ^3000, 
which would be mine, as he had no other child. It 
is untrue, he never had such a sum ; unfortunately 
he is too fond of sporting and betting ever to have 
much money, though he takes plenty, and pays Mr. 
Swindells the brewer more than any other innkeeper 
in the town. But what, then ? " she added with an 
impatient gesture, " it's a godless life we live ; and 
I do not wonder my poor mother died so young. I 
wish I were dead many and many a time ; only for 
the sake of the children I should do something 
desperate. I tremble for the bringing-up the chil- 
dren are having; I have felt sorry and ashamed 
when little tiny things have come to our place to 
fetch their drunken parents home at night, and have 
got them out of the house as quickly as I could, that 
they may not hear the wicked things said there ; 
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but" — with another burst of weeping — "my own 

DEAB BOYS LIVE IN IT, THEY SEE AND HEAR AND 

imitate. Only yesterday little Tom was found 
drinking gin-and-water from a man's glass. When 
I took it from him, he — child as he is — swore, and 
said he was like his father, and liked it, and would 
have it always." 

" Heaven in its mercy forbid!" said Alice, tenderly 
patting the hand of poor Mary, who answered : 

" So say I, thousands of times. If it were possible 
for us to get out of such a — a — yes, I mean it — 
such a ' hell hole,' I would suffer my right hand to 
be torn from my body before I would ever put drink 
before any one again. But I see no prospect of that: 
my pretty boys will be ruined body and soul, body 
and soul." 

" Hush, hush ! don't say that, Mary ; I will talk 
to father and Wilfred again, and hear what they 
think." 

" It is of no use, none at all. I suppose you 
don't know what trouble Mr. Wilfred has taken 
with Dick, to try to get him from here and take to 
work." 

" I did not know he had been lately to see you." 

" No, God bless him, he is one to do, not to 
talk. I tell you now, Miss Alice, that he has 
spoken and reasoned with Dick, not once, but scores 
of times. He has offered to get him work out of 
Ellensmere, and give him money to start respectably ; 
but Dick does nothing but sneer at him, and has 
often ordered him out of the room. For all that, 
Mr. Wilfred never went out without shaking hands 
with me and speaking kindly to my boys. The last 

L 
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time I saw him he said, ' I never cease to pray for 
you/ and that is such a comfort to me. I have 
never forgotten it, because I seem not to be quite 
God-forsaken while such a good man prays for me." 

tl We all pray for you, dear Mary — for you, and 
Eichard, and the children ; and if we can persuade 
you to come to see us, I hope we may be able to 
comfort you, if we cannot persuade your husband to 
be better. Will you come, and bring the children ? 
Do, Mary." 

"I would like, and think it honour to come. 
Will you tell your parents this, and that I thank 
them with all my heart ? But I dare not. Dick 
told me the other day, when Mr. Wilfred had kindly 
asked me to go home with him, that if I did he 
would make little Tom drunk ! He did ! and I have 
seen so much of the evil of drunkenness, that I 
would rather see my darling in his coffin than that 
he should be a drunkard. So I must give up what 
would be a very great pleasure to me ; and must say 
good-bye to you too." 

" Promise me this before you go, Mary : if at 
any time you need such help as is in our power to 
give, either for Richard, yourself, or the children, 
that you will send to some of us at once : promise 
this." 

" Gratefully, Alice, most gratefully." 

So the women parted, not to meet again until 
drink had wrought further and irremediable ruin in 
the " Owen Glyndour." Day by day things became 
worse ; the character of the house more scandalous. 
It became known to the magistrates that, in addition 
to the usual drinking and gambling carried on, the 
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midnight brawls and indecent riots disturbed the 
neighbourhood. Bobert Mansell was warned that 
if such scenes were repeated his licence would be 
withheld. He had had such long indulgence that 
he regarded this as an idle threat, until the time for 
renewal came, when he was not permitted to con- 
tinue the trade of beer-seller, and was compelled to 
remove the painted image of the Welsh chieftain 
from over his door. 

Eobert Mansell had brought ruin and poverty to 
many homes, sorrow to many hearts; consequently he 
had not many sympathisers, even amongst those who 
had often gone to the house to drink ; so he fancied 
himself an injured man, and rebelled against his pun- 
ishment, blaming Dick, his daughter, everybody and 
everything but himself, who was most to be blamed. 
Such habits of drinking had come to him and his 
wretched son-in-law as refused to be broken; so 
they continually drank, and quarrelled, and fought 
like madmen. Mary strove to keep the miserable 
home together, and for a little while succeeded, until 
a worse thing than the withholding of the licence 
came to the place. Her father was always down 
early. However late he went to bed, he was 
amongst the first in the morning, restlessly wander- 
ing from room to room. On one particular day 
Mary had prepared the breakfast, and, as was the 
custom, given her husband his in bed. She won- 
dered why her father did not make his appearance. 

" Go and tell your grandfather that breakfast is 
ready," she said to her eldest boy. 

The child went, but came running back with a 
scared look on his face. 
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" I am frightened," he said ; " somebody has tied 
grandfather to the top of the room." 

A terrible fear took hold of Mary Hedley: snatch- 
ing a knife from the breakfast-table, she flew to the 
room usually occupied by her father. It was even 
as she dreaded, her wretched father had committed 
suicide by hanging himself. Calling aloud to her 
husband for help, she cut the cord by which he had 
committed the sad act. But Eobert Mansell was 
past help; the doctors, hastily fetched by the 
thoroughly frightened Eichard, said he had been 
dead some hours. Miserable man ! he had gone 
unsummoned to his final account, with all his sins 
unpardoned, all his crimes upon his head. Terrible 
thought! Clever, witty, shrewd Eobert Mansell, 
who had made many a drunkard, was himself slain 
by drink, slain body and soul, slain for time and 
eternity. Alas, alas, for the man that permits him- 
self to be bound and held in bondage by so hard a 
master as strong drink ! 

It was said that after the death of the ex-land- 
loy d Eichard Hedley was quieter than he had been for 
some time previous. Many believed the entreaties of 
his brothers would at length prevail, and " Dick," as 
he was now generally called, not "Mr. Eichard," 
become a better man; but that could never be while 
the man hugged the chain that held him in its loath- 
some embrace. If he was less riotous and drunken, it 
was because there was neither ale in the cellars nor 
cash in the till of the house but lately known as 
the " Owen Glyndour." Mary had a hard time of 
it now ; for on finding that such money as through 
the hands of Wilfred came from the home which 
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her husband had so disgraced, invariably found its 
way to the " Green Dragon," and was there spent 
for the drink she had learned so to hate, she steadily 
refused to take another shilling. 

" You are a fool," said Eichard. " What do you 
intend to do ? " 

She might have asked, " What do you intend to 
do ? " but she had asked that question many times 
before, only to be laughed at ; so she was silent. 

" Do you hear me ? " he continued. 

" Yes, I hear what you call 'me,' Dick, and don't 
know what I can do." 

" You must write a note to the ' Cedars/ and ask 
them to send you some more money. That is what 
you must do. We can't starve." 

She turned and faced him, as he sat cowering 
and trembling, without the means of procuring his 
usual morning draught. His eyes dropped beneath 
her gaze as she said in a firm voice : 

" I will neither write a line, nor send the child to 
beg for it. The children are sufficiently degraded. 
They shall not beg money to supply you with 
drink." 

" Do you forget," he replied angrily, " that you 
were brought up in a public-house, and lived for 
years on, on what " 

" On what could be made out of drink," she said. 
" That is what you mean. No, I don't forget. I 
only wish I could. I wish I could banish from my 
mind the terrible things I have seen done by men 
who were under the influence of drink. I wish I 
could forget its punishment." She shuddered, and 
half turned her face to the stairs that led to her 
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late father's room. " I wish I could forget the time 
when you promised so faithfully to take me from 
the 'Owen;' and, Dick, I wish I could forget 
the hour when I promised to honour and obey you ! 
for I can do neither." 

These words, which she had uttered in a sad 
monotone, did not affect her miserable husband ; 
he still cowered over the half-empty fire-grate, 
craving for drink. 

Presently he looked up, and in a querulous 
manner said, " But if I wish you to send, Mary, you 
will ? " 

" No, I will not. I have made up my mind, as 
you well know. You can sell such things as are 
not really needed if you like, and when the money 
they bring is gone, you must either work or starve." 

Eichard whined, and said he was " a most un- 
lucky man," for now, he was sure, no one would 
employ him even as a copying clerk ; and readily 
agreed to dispose of such articles as had been for- 
merly used in the drink trade. Jugs, bottles, glasses, 
measures, casks were disposed of. Very soon the 
household furniture followed piece by piece, until 
there was little left of any value, except the bed on 
which the unhappy wife rested, rather than slept, 
when the dreary day was done. 

One cold, dark night Eichard came home . half 
drunk ; in a bad temper, too. A man had taunted 
him with his position, told him that he was a 
" mean wretch," " a sponge," " too idle to work, and 
not ashamed of letting his wife keep him." " I am 
not one of the Teetotal band," he had said, " but I 
would rather lie down for your brother Wilfred to 
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walk over, than touch your hand ! Penniless 
beggar that you are ! " 

From this place he had gone to his miserable 
home. As he entered, he said, " Mary, I want you 
to bring the best bed downstairs, ic is sold." 

That was not true, but he intended to dispose of 
it, and with the money it produced return to the 
company he had just left, to convince them that he 
was not the penniless wretch he had been called. 
Seeing that his wife demurred, he again bade her 
fetch it down. 

" I beg you not to take that, Dick. It is all we 
have to meet the rent which is now due," she 
entreated. 

" If you won't go for it, I shall go myself," he 
answered, ignoring her pitiful appeal. 

So saying he went up the stairs. She followed, 
still entreating him to spare the only means of 
keeping a shelter over their heads. If the man had 
been sober, he would not have done the cowardly 
thing that followed. Maddened by drink, with a 
scowl on his face, and an oath on his lips, he raised 
his hand, and struck her so terrible a blow as to 
send her with violence across the room, where she 
fell helplessly weeping. Within half an hour the 
only means of keeping their home together was 
gone — sold for drink ! 




CHAPTER XVI. 




depths. 



THE WAGES OF SIN. 

" Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Tet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all." 

i0 sad a state of things as just related could 
not go on for ever. There is no stand- 
ing still in vice any more than there is 
in grace; so Eichard Hedley sank to lower 
Satan helps men into sin, never out of it. 
He left this man helpless, as he leaves all men who 
listen to his suggestions and fall into his snares. 
The end came thus to Eichard. His unfortunate wife 
had told Miss Hedley that her husband sometimes 
drew up indentures or agreements, and sometimes a 
will. In an evil hour he had been induced to pre- 
pare what was designated the last will and testament 
of a man lately deceased, in favour of a man as un- 
principled as himself. He forged the signature of the 
dead man, as well as those of two others as having 
witnessed the execution of the document. One of 
these men had died a year before, the other had 
perished at sea. The will was cleverly drawn, and 
dated several years prior to the testator's death. To 
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the conspirators it appeared perfect, and they were 
wrapped in security; but a near relative of the 
deceased questioned the validity of the will, and 
disputed it in a court of justice. The counsel for 
the plaintiff cross-examined the would-be legatee 
at great length as to how he became possessed of 
the document ; where it was made, and by whom. 
After a good deal of evasion, he said he had heard 
that Bichard Hedley had made it. This much 
known, the counsel held up the paper between him- 
self and the light, and read aloud the date on which 
it was made, from its own private marks, then in a 
distinct voice the date on which the will purported 
to have been executed ; showing thereupon that the 
paper itself had been made some time after the will 
hacfrbeen signed and dated ! 

" Where," the counsel demanded, " is the man 
who has done this rascally thing ? " 

" I don't know," said the trembling witness. " I 
asked him to wait for me at the ' Green Dragon/ 
I dare say he is there, but I don't know." 

Fitting sequel to a life spent amongst drink and 
drunkards — the guilty Eichard was apprehended in 
an ale tavern, and with his companion in guilt was 
committed to the assizes before the sun went down 
that day. During the time he passed in prison 
thought would assert itself. The opportunities he 
had thrown away, the life he had blighted, presented 
themselves to his newly-awakened mind, and con- 
science sat like a stern judge in his dark cell. Not 
with godly sorrow did Eichard listen to its upbraid- 
ings, but with a feeling of savage hate against what 
he called his bad luck, that had allowed him to 
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overlook the date on the paper which had betrayed 
him ; and like a chained tiger he fought against 
his bonds, but fought in vain. Truly Eichard 
Hedley found that the way of transgressors is hard, 
and that Satan is a hard master. The unhappy man 
had given him willing service; had riveted the 
badge of his degrading servitude on his own life, 
years before the fatal day on which he made himself 
amenable to the laws of his country. The founda- 
tion of his ruin was laid by drink. He raised the 
gloomy structure by tampering with it, loving it, 
making it a necessity of his life, until at length the 
serpent bit, the adder stung, and the foul tide of 
intemperance caught and hurled him into the dock 
a criminal. Surely, if slowly, this tide had been 
rising to overwhelm the man who would not listen 
to God's reproof. He would not be warned, and 
God would not be mocked " Woe to him that 
striveth with his Maker!" Though he had the 
strength of a thousand Goliaths, he must be beaten — 
beaten as was this wretched, lost man. No sympathy 
was given to Eichard Hedley. He was looked upon 
as a moral suicide. A man of early culture, in- 
telligence, and position, who shamefully cast such 
advantages away, deserved no better name. 

In due time the assizes came on, and Ellensmere 
began to be busy. The bells, which from the old 
church tower rang out a peal of welcome to the 
sober, thoughtful-looking gentleman, who, on the 
morrow, arrayed in silk and ermine, would from the 
judicial bench pass sentence on the unhappy men 
and women awaiting their trial in the gloomy prison, 
sounded ominously to their guilty consciences, and 
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the questions, " Shall I escape ? If not, what shall I 
get ? " passed through the troubled hearts of many, 
among whom was Kichard Hedley. 

Ah, those dear old bells, what changeful stories 
they tell ! Do any of my readers remember the 
wild paean that swept across the garden at the 
" Cedars," startling its master, and astonishing the 
inhabitants of the rookery out of their usual 
sober mood, at the triumph of the Eeform Bill ? 
Many changes have those bells rung out since that 
day. They have clashed and clanged for victory 
in battle ; they have sung sweet songs of greeting 
over birth-days and wedding-days ; they have tolled 
for the brave ; they have chanted a sad funeral dirge 
for the young and the beautiful, and given notice of 
the departure of those who have gone down to the 
grave full of years. Their joyous chime of that day 
fell on the ear and heart of a haggard man who sat 
heavily chained in one corner of his cold cell, for he 
guessed that one iron-tongued bell would, within 
three weeks from that date, toll dismally for him as 
he walked to the place where he must give up his life 
as the penalty for having taken a life. It fell, too, on 
the ear of Eichard Hedley, and he knew they chimed 
a welcome to the judge before whom he must stand 
on the morrow — he that used to listen profession- 
ally to cases in the hands of West and Watkins ; he 
that had been employed in getting up evidence 
against the guilty ; yes, he ! He shuddered as he 
heard their notes, and wondered, would the judge be 
merciful ? would he ever hear the bells' sweet music 
again ? or — « — 

He, however, had not long to wait, for the grand 
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jury found a true bill against him. His case came 
on early, and Kichard Hedley, the descendant of an 
ancient, if impoverished, house, the once bright, 
hopeful, " articled clerk " of West and Watkins, was 
found guilty of the double crime of conspiracy and 
forgery ; and at the hands of the judge whom the 
bells had welcomed to Ellensmere, he received the 
heavy sentence of transportation for twenty years ! 
A terrible punishment indeed, and the guilty man 
staggered as he heard it. 

Pity it is, but so it is, that the innocent suffer 
for the guilty. The sad story of Eichard's sin, and 
now the penalty he must pay for it, fell like a 
thunderbolt on the home he had so insulted and 
forsaken. From the hour when his mother heard 
of his sentence, she became a wreck in mind and 
body ; her constant and pitiful cry being : 

" He says he learned to drink at home ! yes, he 
says so ; " and the poor creature would weep and 
wring her hands as she repeated the same words to 
all she saw, nor could she be persuaded to speak of 
anything but her most unhappy son. She would, in 
the silence of the night, pace up and down her room, 
wringing her hands and weeping piteously for hours 
together, and, like the bereaved Hebrew king, crying, 
" My son, my son ! " 

God in His mercy forbid, dear reader, that such 
a sorrow as this should fall on you or yours. 
Eichard was the first-born of the household, had 
been its pride and its darling, until overcome by 
the demon that has laid low in the annals of crime 
some of the brightest sons and daughters of earth. 
In his childhood's home had the taste been acquired, 
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which grew with his growth and ripened with his 
years, until it took from him the glory of his early 
manhood, his self-respect, his love of the pure and 
good, and struck him down in the end, remorselessly 
leaving him to his fate, unable for all time to rise 
from the ruins of his early promise. mothers ! 
fathers ! if you would spare yourselves years of 
anguish, do not, ! do not train up your children 
to the use of intoxicating drink. What would not 
the half-demented woman, who wept so constantly, 
so hopelessly, have given to undo the mischief that 
began with her boy's childhood, and gradually 
wrought such woe ? Too late she saw it. It was 
past hope, past help, past cure. 

From the time of his son's conviction, except to 
visit him in his cell, Mr. Hedley rarely left his 
home. He was a bowed and broken man. The 
fall of his house from affluence to comparative 
poverty, the sad death of his brother, sank into 
utter insignificance by this shame that could never 
be wiped away. He saw that it would in some 
degree attach itself to his pretty Alice, to his two 
noble sons, to himself of course ; but then he blamed 
himself in a great measure. It was hard to bear, 
notwithstanding. How much greater the sorrow of 
the poor woman who had been so proud of her 
conquest, who hoped in the years to come to forget 
the " Owen Glyndour " with all its horrors, and be 
known as Mrs. Hedley of the " Cedars ! " She had 
thought of this time with pardonable pride when 
her heart was young and full of hope, but that was 
before the sad time of her awaking to the utter 
worthlessness of the man she had married. On the 
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day of his trial she sat in her dreary home, her 
boys at her side. Wilfred would not entertain her 
oft -repeated request for permission to go to the 
court 

"You must not, my poor sister," he said; "I 
cannot permit you ; you have already suffered too 
much. I will stay with you. Alice cannot leave 
mother, or she would be here; but I will stay. 
Harry will go to the court and bring us the result 
of the triaL" 

Too soon for the wretched wife came the news. 
Her grief was terrible to behold. She cursed the 
hour when her husband had first crossed the thresh- 
old of the " Owen Glyndour ; " the drink that had 
been his ruin; and even the name of her dead father, 
who so often tempted the weak-minded Richard to 
greater excesses and further sin. 

" Let me see him ; O ! let me see him. Dear, 
good Wilfred, do take me to him. Will they let 
me go with him? Ask them," she sobbed and 
entreated, when a little calmer. 

"You cannot go with him, that is certain, 
Mary ; but if you will try to be quiet, you shall 
see him. You will try, dear ? " 

« I will indeed." 

But, 0, the aching heart ! 0, the anguish of the 
hour to that woman ! The fountain of her love, 
that she had thought to be frozen, burst into new 
life. All her own wrongs were forgotten, nothing 
but pity and sympathy for the wretched prisoner 
rose within her heart He had been her lover, was 
her husband, whatever else he had been, or then 
was. Forgotten was all his cruelty as she wept : " 
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my darling, my dear, dear Kichard, if I could only 
go with you ! " 

On the morning that his friends took their leave 
of the convict, Mary clung to his neck as she might 
have clung to something better, in an agony of grief, 
as he whispered : " Forgive me, Mary ; forgive me, 
if you can, for all the sorrow I have brought to 
you." 

She drew his head to her shoulder and kissed 
him, as she said : " I do forgive, and pray that God 
may bless you,' my dear, dear husband." 

" I have been very bad, I know ; but it's the 
drink that has ruined me, and you, too. I wish I 
had died before I ever tasted it Don't let the chil- 
dren do so, Mary ; and they had better be allowed 
to forget their father." 

The poor woman's arm fell from her husband's 
shoulders, as he said this. 

" my poor girl ! " he cried ; " see, she has 
fainted, Alice. Take her away, Wilfred, before she 
recovers. Great heaven," he groaned, "what a 
wretch I have been, and am ! " 

With a deep sob he kissed her white lips, and 
parted from her, to meet no more on earth. Parted 
through drink, as they had met through it; for 
drink led to the crime for which he was paying the 
penalty even now. 

A brief interview with his parents was further 
allowed to him, when Mrs. Hedley repeated in her 
pitiful manner, " He says he learned to drink at 
home." The tenderness he had shown vanished as 
he said : 
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" Well, mother, it's of no use bothering now ; but 
there is no doubt about that. Home, as you call it, 
is the place where the mischief started However, 
if I should live to come back to this country, I 
shall tiy to be different." 

" Only try, Eichard ? " said weeping Alice. " O 
dear ! " 

" A man can never say what he will do so long 
beforehand. Of this one thing you may be sure, 
I shall be kept sober whilst I am away." 

This he said with a forced laugh, but at once 
added more earnestly : 

" If I were you, Alice, I would give up drinking 
beer. If you do so, you will know what you are 
doing ; and that is more than I have for six or seven 
years. I wish — but it is too late to wish — I had 
done like Wilfred and Harry have done, and as I 
wish you to do. Give it up while you can. Do 
away with it." 

" Don't you know, Eichard, that we never have 
any beer or any other intoxicating drink at the 
' Cedars ' now ? We have done with it for ever." 

" I am glad," Eichard answered. " Wilfred told me 
so, but I didn't believe him. I am really glad, though." 

With more feeling than he had hitherto shown, 
Eichard now said, addressing his father : 

" I should be very glad if you would just look 
Mary and the little lads up sometimes. I have 
been a very bad father, I am afraid. If I say son 
and husband, I shall not be far wrong. I have 
seen it more, somehow, since that cursed will 
affair." 
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" You have seen it, my poor boy, because you have 
been in your sober senses. I will not forget your 
most unfortunate wife, or your children. They shall 
not be left destitute, if we can help it No, no, 
no. 

The time had come when they must say a long 
farewell to each other. It was a pitiful sight to wit- 
ness. The mother, not fully comprehending all that 
it meant, sat on the stone bench "in Bichard's cell, 
now in moody silence. Mr. Hedley stood with one arm 
about the neck of his son, once his hope, his pride, 
and just then remembered a time, more than thirty 
years before, when Eichard, then a bright, innocent 
boy, met with an accident that had very nearly proved 
fatal ; and, thus thinking, felt how much easier it 
would have been to have followed his baby son to 
his grave, than to see him as he stood that day in 
manhood's estate — a disgraced, a ruined manhood — 
a stain on his name, that had been growing darker 
and deeper day by day, until it had blotted it out 
of the rank of honest men, as unfit for their society 
and companionship ; compelling him for the future 
to be the associate of the forger, the thief, the mur- 
derer! — a terrible, a deadly stain, that hid him 
from the sight of home and native land. How call 
we that stain ? The letters are few that spell its 
name— Dkink ! — but potent and deadly its power 
for eviL 

" Time is up, Sir," said the gaoler. Some broken, 
whispered words of farewell, and the iron-barred 
door of Kichard's cell shut him out from his parents' 
sight They never met again. A closed carriage 

M 
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stood at the prison-door3. As the keys grated in 
the heavy locks, Mr. Hargrave descended from the 
vehicle, assisted the stricken pair to enter, and con- 
veyed them at once to their home. Alice had 
already, by Eichard's desire, made her way to the 
side of the distracted Mary. 

Once again the brothers met after an interval of 
some weeks. It was on the day when Eichard, in 
company with several other convicts, was shipped to 
Hobart Town to undergo the term of his transpor- 
tation. As the heavily laden vessel left the Eng- 
lish shore, it was felt by many that but for the 
drinking customs of the age most, if not all, of these 
exiled men would that day have been free and 
happy ; but drink slew them. Amongst them 
Eichard Hedley, who but for it would have taken 
an honourable place in the legal world and been a 
credit to his profession ; but through it he became a 
wreck, drifting about at the will of the evil one, a 
lost man. 

After some weary months of waiting his wife 
heard from him. He told her that on account of 
the good education he had received, he was at 
that time in a better position than many of the 
other convicts. 

" Of course," he said, "lam fed and lodged like 
the others, and my hours of labour are the same ; 
but I have not been put to road-making as those 
who went out with me have been. One of the 
prison officials fell sick. My legal handwriting 
and good knowledge of figures now served me welL 
I am for the preseut doing his work." 
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Further he told her that the governor had hinted 
that if he continued to do well, it was probable that 
his time might be shortened. 

" If that be so," he added, " if God will permit 
me to come to you once more, tell them at the 
' Cedars/ as I now tell you, I will be a better man, 
better to you all." 

The opportunity, however, was not given to him. 
Eichard Hedley had sinned away his day of earthly 
grace. A sterner hand than that of his sternest 
gaoler was laid on him in his exile. He died of 
fever in the prison hospital, soon after his letter had 
been received by his wife. The next that reached 
the hands of Mary Hedley was from the chaplain 
of the prison. He gave her the story of her hus- 
band's illness and death in words such as follow : 

" He was truly penitent, and prayed much that 
he might be saved through the atonement of the 
Lord Jesus. I believe he was saved. He prayed 
for those he had so grievously sinned against, but 
most of all for ' his wife ; his poor injured wife.' I 
tell you this, that you may feel full forgiveness 
toward him now that he has passed away. You 
may also like to hear that the last word that left 
his lips was ' Mary! " 

The last time the writer of this story saw the 
chaplain's letter, it was worn to pieces with constant 
reading, and blotted with tears of great thankful- 
ness that her husband had — 

" At length, corrected by the filial rod 
Of his offended but his gracious God, 
And lashed from sins to sighs, and by degrees 
From sighs to vows, from vows to bended knees, 
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From bended knees to a true pensive breast, 
From thence to torments not to be expressed ; 
Returned, and, from bis sinful self exiled, 
Found a glad Father ; He, a welcome child." 

Coupled with this thankfulness was a feeling of 
chastened joy that in his last hours Bichard had 
not forgotten her. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

"THEM THAT HONOUR ME I WILL HONOUR." 

" Are we sowing seeds of goodness ? 
They shall blossom bright ere long. 
Are we sowing seeds of discord ? 
They shall ripen into wrong. 
Are we sowing seeds of honour ? 
They shall bring forth golden grain. 
Are we sowing seeds of falsehood ? 
We shall yet reap bitter pain. 
Whatsoe'er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruit must see." 

>E last saw Wilfred and Harry Hedley as 
they stood together watching the con- 
vict ship which was to carry their 
brother from his native land. Heart- 
sick and full of sorrow they returned to Ellensmere, 
greatly dreading the time of meeting with their 
sister-in-law. To their great relief they found the 
house she had formerly occupied to be closed, and 
Mary, with her boys and the baby girl born during 
her husband's imprisonment, comfortably placed in 
a cottage close to the " Cedars." Alice, by the 
desire of Mr. Hedley, had made the change, and, 
though several years younger than Mary, proved a 
true friend and adviser to the unfortunate woman, 
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who, by all the means in her power, testified her 
love and gratitude to her husband's family. It 
became the delight of the children to run in and 
out of the " Cedars' " garden, Tom having by this 
time grown tall enough to reach the latch and open 
the gate. In this way they, with their pretty ways 
and innocent prattle, often beguiled the heavy heart 
of their grandfather, and even brought a smile to 
the worn face of his wife, who, however, never 
recovered from the effects of her son's misdeeds, 
never lost the terrible, haunting remorse that came 
of her guilty indulgence towards and connivance with 
his habits of intemperance, but died within a year. 
On the day of Wilfred's return he had com- 
plained of a headache and sore throat ; during the 
night he became worse, the over-taxed brain gave 
way, and a long and dangerous illness followed. 
It was pitiful to see the man whose clear head and 
willing hand had done so much to alleviate the 
sorrows of others, brought down to the very gates 
of death. Yet this was an affliction sent in mercy. 
It was the means of taking, in some measure, the 
minds of his relatives from the unhappy Eichard, 
while the extreme sympathy felt for the sick man 
by the inhabitants of the town induced many to 
bury the misdeeds of his sinful brother. Very 
touching were the many manifestations of love 
toward Wilfred, especially by those he had been 
the means of reclaiming. Thomas Ewald, assisted 
by Bob the smith, undertook to lay down on both 
sides of the " Cedars " a large quantity of bark, so 
that the sound of no passing vehicle might break 
the rest of their dear friend. The wives of the 
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workmen from the Mordaunt Mills did not suffer a 
day to pass without bringing fresh flowers from their 
" Teetotal gardens." " Eobert the Waggoner " had 
said to his fellow- workmen, " We can do nothing to 
help Maister Hedley, but let us pray to the Lord to 
help him;" And so the honest fellows did, meeting 
a few minutes every day to bring his case to Jesus. 
He Who is always more ready to hear than we are 
to pray raised him up again. 

" Can we do anything to help you to bring him 
round ? " asked Mr. Swindells. " Let me send some 
good strong port ; don't say no, pray allow me. I 
am sure it will be right for your brother, Miss 
Hedley." 

" I will tell him of your offer," she answered, 
and did so. 

" It is meant in kindness," said Wilfred, " but I 
will not touch it under any circumstances whatever." 

He did not, but like his mother he gradually 
recovered without its aid. 

"I should like to take Wilfred Hedley for a 
drive," said the same gentleman to the good old 
vicar one day when they accidentally met. 

" But you must not do that, Mr. Swindells. That 
is a pleasure I reserve to myself. I cannot give 
that up. Mr. Wilfred belongs to me. I am proud 
to know the lad, and though you will scarcely 
believe me perhaps, I have fully gone into the 
Teetotal movement myself." 

The brewer gave a low whistle, and said : 

" I did not think you could, vicar, knowing your 
weakness for a good glass of wine." 

" The weakness is over, Sir," said the vicar mildly. 
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" I hope, even at the risk of offending you, that the 
time is near when the Temperance cause will cover 
the entire place. I know we shall be better for 
it." 

Mr. Swindells coloured, as he said : 

" That is a matter of opinion, vicar. I hold with 
men taking a glass, or leaving it alone." 

"You, and I too, Mr. Swindells, have seen that 
all men cannot do that ; but all men can do without 
the glass. This has been proved in Ellensmere, 
nowhere more so than at Mordaunt Mills." 

"I have no patience with Hargrave. He thinks 
he has a mission to put all the world right." 

" I don't know that he thinks that, but I believe 
he thinks he can help to keep right one little corner 
of it, and is doing so ; I rejoice to say it." 

Mr. Swindells looked at his watch, and said he 
had an appointment in half an hour, so must wish 
him (the vicar) good-bye. It will be as well here 
to say that Miss Swindells, who was not permitted 
to marry Eichard Hedley on account of his drinking 
propensities, had at this time married a wealthy 
gin-distiller named Eimmington, kept her carriage, 
drove a pair of greys, and spent her large fortune 
freely. In a short time the lady grew stout, florid, 
and rather " loud." There were persons who said 
that brandy and porter were to blame for all this. 
This may, or may not, have been the case, for many 
who drink nothing but water grow stout and rosy ; 
but these beverages had a good deal to do with 
the frequent disputes and bickerings that passed 
between the gin-distiller and his wife. No child 
blessed the union, or things might have been better. 
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The splendid home of this pair was several miles 
from EUensmere; occasionally Mrs. Eimmington 
drove over to see her father, but had not called 
at the " Cedars " since Eichard had been married. 
Driving her greys in that direction one day, she saw a 
pretty little girl of about four years led by a bright 
boy a few years older into the " Cedars' " garden. 

" Whose children are those ? " she asked of the 
driver. 

" They are poor Mrs. Richard's, Ma'am." 
Mrs. Eimmington drew her fifty guinea shawl about 
her shoulders, asking no further questions. In the 
quiet of her own room she wept for her childless 
marriage, and for the parent of those glorious, dark- 
eyed children, who but for drink and its conse- 
quences would have been an honourable gentleman, 
and her husband. 

" I wish," she said, as she clasped a diamond 
necklace about her throat, " there was no such thing 
as drink, to bring ruin to people, ruin and misery, 
as it does. Yet," she continued, " it is very pro- 
fitable, and has bought me this lovely necklace. I 
wonder," she mused, "would that girl," meaning Rich- 
ard's widow, " let me take her little daughter to have 
her for my own ? " 

But that was a fruitless desire ; for not for 
thousands of pounds would poor Mary have placed 
her child where she would be likely ever to taste 
the fatal draught that had destroyed both her father 
and her husband. 

The wealthy brewer flourished for a number of 
years. When he died, his funeral was the grandest 
in all the country-side. An imposing monument 
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was placed over his mortal remains. On it were 
his many virtues told ; but of course not one word 
of the ruin he had wrought by the deadly drink 
traffic with which he had built his fortune, or the 
number of souls that had through its means missed 
their way to heaven. 

The business at the " Teetotal Mills," as they 
continued to be called, increased so rapidly that Mr. 
Hargrave decided it would be best for him to retire, 
and leave it to other and more active men. So in 
due time the " Brothers Hedley " were owners of 
the place. The quiet Harry must have found 
something to say to the youngest daughter of the 
late owners, for she became his wife, and mistress 
of the home of her childhood in due time. Mr.> 
Hedley continued to live at the " Cedars," to the time 
when,' in full assurance of faith, he changed time for 
immortality, under the loving care of his daughter 
Alice, who never changed her name, though more 
than once requested so to do. 

"No, I cannot marry," she said gravely, "it is 
best not ; besides I have Wilfred to take care of, 
and what would Mary and the children do without 
their auntie ? " 

Neither did Wilfred marry; he said that he 
really had no time to think about it. There were 
the mill and the markets, with their attendant 
cares ; there were Mary and her children to think 
for; there was the Sunday school that had been 
commenced close to the Mills, in addition to those 
in Ellensmere ; there were the workmen to see to, 
regulate, and help in the efforts they continued to 
make to be better and more useful members of 
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society; there were Temperance meetings to assist 
at all times, for Wilfred could by no means forget 
that he owed his present happiness and position to 
total abstinence ; but ever with thankful heart 
remembered the day when, on his return from the 
brewery of Mr. Swindells, the two strange men 
who had taken possession of the " Lady's Seat," and 
from its grassy eminence denounced drink in every 
form and degree, had declared that those who made 
it, as also those who sold it, were accountable for 
much of the sin that prevailed. Neither did he, 
when he became the chief magistrate of the town, 
deal with a slack hand in the cause, but the rather 
put his higher influence into it, by it, and through 
it, striving to benefit his fellow-creature and bring 
glory to the God he loved. So it was that Tee- 
totalism became an established power, exerting a 
visible and most beneficial influence on the popula- 
tion, and spread itself like a gentle spirit of healing 
for miles around. The mantle of the first abstainers 
in Ellensmere has fallen on their sons and their 
daughters ; to-day they proclaim themselves lifelong 
Teetotallers, never having touched, tasted, or handled 
intoxicating drink in their lives. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

AFTERWARD. 

" The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I hear the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours : 
Where are they? With the years beyond the Flood. " 

— Young. 




HE street in which the " Owen Glyndour " 
once stood is rebuilt. On .the spot 
where the painted image of the Welsh 
chieftain was exhibited, reaching back 
to the ground set apart for skittles, and covering 
all that portion that held the " refreshment booths," 
stands a large and handsome brick building. It is 
the newly erected " Hall," where lectures on science, 
missions, and temperance are frequently given. Ex- 
cept by very few the name of the former building 
and its landlord is forgotten ; so also is the name 
and sinful career of the man here called Eichard 
Hedley, or this story would not have been written. 
On the site of the mill, where its owner felt it to 
be his duty to take the pledge in the presence of 
his men, stands another of greater proportions, 
whose busy wheels and heavy grinders revolve at 
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the command of "King Steam/' which same king 
draws his power from the river that so long ago 
received and washed away the " October brewing," 
consigned to its waters by the hands of the first 
pledged men in Ellensmere on the night of the 
workmen's party in the old mill, when, under the 
leadership of Harry Hedley, the then junior clerk, 
they all joined in singing, " Britons never shall be 
slaves ; " where, also, the first society was established, 
and " Eobert the Waggoner " sang his song of praise 
to God. 

The writer would fain linger a little while 
amongst the old familiar scenes, wander amongst 
the green meadows all spangled with buttercups 
and daisies, through the rich corn-fields where the 
bronzed labourer with the keen sickle cut down 
the ripe grain, and rosy girls followed binding the 
sheaves ; with old time interest stand on the 
bridge that spans the road, and watch the speckled 
trout that gleam in the river below ; sit with her 
playfellows yet again on the " Lady's Seat," listen- 
ing to the clang of the forge and cheerful song of 
the smiths within ; or stand within the ivy-covered 
porch, from which place could be seen the grand 
old church tower with its musical bells, and the 
tall limes where the rooks cawed so noisily ; gaze 
with the old veneration on the many silent monitors 
that mark the resting-places of those who await their 
final summons in the quiet of " God's Acre." But 
this can never be. The old child interest is dead. 
Fifty years have whitened her head, and urged her 
footsteps toward the silent shore. But with deep 
gratitude to God she to-day remembers that the 
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river runs, the corn-fields flourish, the flowers 
blossom, and the birds sing as of yore; that the 
sun shines on a sober people ; the places set apart 
for the worship of God are increased in number, 
and hold devout worshippers; many good schools 
exist, where happy boys and girls are taught ; the 
old " mark," instead of the full name, has all but 
vanished; improvement marks the mind, morals, 
and manners of the inhabitants of Ellensmere. 

Under the hand of the beneficent Creator — to 
Whom be all the glory — total abstinence has been 
a moving power. Commenced as it was with earnest 
prayer, and carried forward with self-sacrifice and 
desire to benefit the souls and bodies of men, failure 
was impossible. There were in the first seeds 
sown the elements of success, for hath not God 
said, " My word shall not return unto Me void : it 
shall accomplish the thing whereunto I sent it " ? 
This same truth applies to present-day work. Work 
that is done for God must, will, does succeed. The 
arm of the Lord is not shortened that it cannot 
save, yet He demands the help of those who have 
passed into the ranks of abstainers to bring others 
to a state of sobriety, to help the world to be a 
sober world, a holy, thinking world. This can be 
done. Ask of the days that are past, and learn 
what has been done ; so learning, take courage and 
press on. He is saving, not by twos or threes, but 
by hundreds and thousands. Old men and young 
men, women of years and blooming girls, men of 
distinction and place, the judge in his ermine, the 
bishop in his silk and lawn, the statesman and the 
merchant, as well as the toilers and spinners, are 
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pledged and pious men ; noble and titled ladies, 
as well as the brave girls who toil for daily bread 
in offices, shops, or warehouses, have set their hand 
to the plough and are honoured workers for God. 
To this list must ' be added hundreds of domestic 
servants who are placed in families where drink 
and sin abound, but resolutely avoid the intoxicating 
draught, and testify by their silent influence the 
benefit of the new and better way. 

All honour to them, from the highest to the 
lowest, who make cominon cause against the tyrant 
that has slain so many of the brightest and most 
promising of the sons and daughters of England ! 
May the Lord put His hand upon them for good, 
and make them a thousand times more than they 
are. Let all such remember their work is not done; 
let the seed that has already developed into such 
wondrous proportions continue to be scattered "broad- 
cast," not alone in the evenly cut furrows, but by 
the wayside, in the dark alleys, in the slums, and 
in the back streets. Above all, sow largely in the 
fair soil of "child-dale," seek to open the fresh 
young mind to the benefit of temperance; speak 
of it to them, sing of it with them. Great is the 
power of song, and it is no trifling good to win the 
ear of childhood with songs that foster the seeds 
of piety, humanity, and tenderness. Seeds of first 
instruction are dropped into the deepest furrows. 
Let none forget the words of Tom, the good miller's 
servant, " If they never taste drink, they will never 
want it." Let all heads of families remember this, 
as they would avoid the terrible sorrow of poor 
Mrs. Hedley as she wept, " He says he learned to 
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drink at home" The rather let their offshoots be 
placed where they will "spring up as willows by 
the water-courses," flourish like the palm-tree and 
like the cedars of Lebanon which the Lord hath 
planted, that He may say, " Ye shall be My sons 
and daughters." 
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Illustrated. 

The River Singers. By W. Robson. 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. Crown Svo Series. 
Drierstock : A Tale of Mission Work on the American Frontier. 

Three Illustrations. 

Go Work : A Book for Girls. By Annie Frances Perram. 

Picture Truths. Practical Lessons on the Formation of Character, 
from Bible Emblems and Proverbs. By John Taylor. Thirty Illustrations. 

Those Watchful Byes; or, Jemmy and his Friends. By 
Em i lib Search field. Frontisniece. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Auriel, and other Stories. By Ruth Elliott. Frontispiece. 

A Voice from the Sea ; or, The Wreck of the Eglantine. 

By Ruth Elliott. 
Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. R. 

Nkwtok. Eleven Illustrations. 
A Pledge that Redeemed Itself. By Sarson. 

* A clever, sparkling, delightful story.' — Sheffield Independent. 

In the Tropics ; or, Scenes and Incidents of West Indian Life. 

By the Rev. J. Marrat. Illustrations and Map. 

Old Daniel ; or, Memoirs of a Converted Hindu. By Rev. T. 
Hodson. Twelve Illustrations. 

Little Abe ; or, The Bishop of Berry Brow. Being the Life of 
Abraham Lockwood. » 

CHEAP EDITION OF MARK GUY PEARSE'S BOOKS. 
Foolscap &vo. Price Eighteenpence each, 

x. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, ist Series. 
a. Daniel Quorm, and his Religious Notions, ind Series. 

3. Sermons for Children. 

4. Mister Horn and his Friends ; or, Givers and Giving. 

5. Short Stories : and other Papers. 

6. * Good Will ' : a Collection of Christmas Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING' AND FOURPENCE. 
Imperial ?imo. Cloth, gilt lettered. 

Abbott's Histories for the Young. 

Vol. z. Alexander the Great. Vol. a. Alfred the Great. Vol. 3. Julius Cesar. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. Royal i6mo. Cloth, gilt lettered. 

Ancient Egypt: Its Monuments, Worship, and People. By 
the Rev. Edward Lightwood. Twenty-six Illustrations. 

Vignettes from English History. From the Norman Conqueror 

to Henry IV. Twenty-three Illustration*. 

Margery's Christmas Box. By Ruth Elliott. Seven Ilhists. 
No Gains without Pains: a True Life for the Boys. By H. 

C. Knight. Six Illustrations. 

Peeps into the Far North : Chapters on Iceland, Lapland, and 
Greenland. By S. E. Scholks. Twenty-four Illustrations. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 3 1 Illustration*. 
Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 31 Illusts. 
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The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephensons, 

Father and Son. By H.C Knight. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple : Louisa, Queen of Pnissia. ByC.R. Hurst. 

Six Illustrations. 
Tiny Tim : a Story of London Life. Founded on Fact. By 

F. Hornkr. Twenty-two Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Mark Guy Pearsb. 

Twenty-five Illustrations. 

' I '11 Try ' ; or, How the Farmer's Son became a Captain. 
Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 

Nbwton. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By Lillie Montfort. Numerous ' 

Illustrations. 

Robert Dawson j or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations 
The Tarnside Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : a Story of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pearse 

Numerous Illustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of Noble Lives 
early Consecrated. By S. Ellen Gregory. Nine Illustrations. 

Jane Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and her Charge. Four 

Page Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. By J. R. S. Clifford. Illustrns 

* A valuable little book for children, pleasantly illustrated.'— The Friend. 

The Jew and his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

' A pleasant little story of the results of genuine Christian influence.*— 
Christian Age. 

The History of Joseph : for the Young. By the Rev. T. 
Champnrss. Twelve Illustrations. 
' Good, interesting, and profitable.' — Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

The Old Miller and his Mill. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twelve Illustrations. 

'In Mr. Pearse's choicest style ; bright, wise, quaint, and touching. Mr. 
Tresidder's pictures are very good.'— Christian Miscellany. 

The First Year of my Life : a True Story for Young People. 

By Rosb Cathay Fribnd. 
' It is a most fascinating story.'— Sunday School Tines. 

Fiji and the Friendly Isles: Sketches of their Scenery and 

People. By S. E. Scholes. 'Fifteen Illustrations. 

'We warmly recommend this little volume to readers of every sort.'— 
Hastings ana St. Leonard's News. 

The Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations. 
4 Simply and gracefully told.' — Bradford Observer. 
' Little folks are sure to be interested in this wonderful lillow.'— Lite* 
rarv World. 
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NEW SHILLING SERIES. Foolscap two. ia8>A Cloth. 
Gilbert Guestling ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 

' It is a charmingly told story.'- 'Nottingham and Midland Counties 
Daily Express. 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By £. H. Miller, Author of ' Royal 

Road to Riches,' etc., etc. Illustrated. 

' A first-rate story ... fall of fan and adventure, but thoroughly good and 
healthy/ — Christian Miscellany. 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Briston. Three Ilhistrns. 

' A very prettily told story about a Wayward' little lady and a large mastiff 
dog, specially adapted for girls*.' — Derbyshire Advertiser. 

Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Three 

Illustrations. 
• A capital book for boys.'— Sheffield and Rather ham Independent. 
Guy Sylvester's Golden Year. Three Illustrations. 
'A very pleasantry written story.' — Derbyshire Courier. 

Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mima 

E. Govlding. Three Illustrations. 

'A clever, pleasing, and upon the whole a well-written story.' — Leeds 
Mercury. 

The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rer. Johw 

Colwbll. Three Illustrations. 

Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. Rylands. Three 

Illustrations. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Mattie and Bessie; or, Climbing the Hill. By A. E. 

COUREENAY, 

Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 

Christian Character. By John Colwell. Price is. 
'An amazing amount of sensible talk and sound advice.' — The Christian, 

Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 

Price ts. 

' A Scotch story of touching and pathetic interest . It illustrates the power 
of Christian sympathy. . . . Sunday school teachers seal this little volume 
and learn the results of such labour.' — Irish Evangelist. 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap 8vo. Price is. 

PRICE N1NEPENCE. Imperial 31m*. Cloth, Illuminated. - 

1. The Wonderful Lamp : and other Stories. By Ruth 

Elliott. Five Illustrations. 

2. Dick's Troubles: and How He Met Them. By Ruth 

• Elliott. Six Illustrations. 

3. The Chat in the Meadow: and other Stories. By Lillie 

Mohtfort. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By Lillie Mont- 

fort. Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream: and other Stories. By Lillie 

Montfort. Seven Illustrations. 

6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 

Lillie Montfort. Six Illustrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song: and other Ballads. By 

Edward Bailey. Eight Illustrations. 
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8. Pictures from Memory. By Adeline. Nine Illustrations. 
9* The Story of the Wreck of the "Maria' Mail Boat: 
with a Memoir of Mrs. Hincksman, the only Survivor. Illustrated. 
zo. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 

Page Illustrations. 
ix. Little and Wise : The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 
and the Spiders. Twelve Illustrations. 

i a. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illus- 
trations. 

13. The Kingly Breakers, Concerning Play, and Sowing the 

Seed. 

14. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

15. Short Sermons for Little People. By the Rev. T. 

Champnrss. 

16. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 

17. Mary Ashton: a True Story of Eighty Years Ago. Four 

Illustrations. 

18. The Little Prisoner: or, the Story of the Dauphin of 

France. Five Illustrations. 

19. The Story of an Apprenticeship. By the Rev. A. 

Lakglev. Frontispiece. 

20. Mona Bell : or, Faithful in Little Things. By Edith M. 

Edwards. Four Illustrations. 

21. Minnie Neilson's Summer Holidays, and What Came 

of Them. By M. Cam b well. Four Illustrations. 

22. After Many Days; or, The Turning Point in James 

Power's Life. Three Illustrations. 

23. Alfred May. By R. Rylands. Two coloured Illustrations. 

24. Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 

Rvlandc. Three Illustrations. 

25. Little Sally. By Mina E. Goulding. Six Illustrations. 

26. Joe Webster's Mistake. By Emilie Searchfield. 

Three Illustrations. 

27. Muriel ; or, The Sister Mother. 

28. Nature's Whispers. 

29. Johnny's Work and How he did it. Five Illustrations 
3d. Pages from a Little Girl's Life. By A. F. Perram. 

Five Illustrations. 
PRICE EIGHTPENCE. Imperial i<imo. Cloth, gilt edge*. 
The whole of the Ni/iepenny Series are also sold in Limp Cloth at Eightpence. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. Henry Buntinc* 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. By A. E. Kebling. 
Brief Description of the Principal Places mentioned *in 

Holy Scripture. 

Bulmer's History of Joseph. 

Buhner's History of Moses. 

Christianity compared with Popery : a Lecture. 

Death of the Eldest Son (The). By Cjesar Malan. 

Dove (Margaret and Anna), Memoirs of. By Peter 

McOwan. 

Emily's Lessons ; Chapters in the Life of a Young Christian. 
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Fragments for Young People. 

Freddie Cleminson. 

Janie : a Flower from South Africa. 

Jesus, History of. For Children. By W. Mason. 

Precious Seed and Little Sowers. 

Sailor's (A) Struggles for Eternal Life. Memoir of Mr. 

Jambs Boydsn. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. By the Rev. F. A. West. 
Soon and Safe : a Short Life well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). By the Rev. J. T. Barr. 
Will Brown ; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 

Bunting. 
The Wreck, Rescue, and Massacre: an Account of the 

Loss of the Thomas King, 

Youthful Sufferer Glorified : a Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: a Sketch of Mr. C. Jones. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. Crown i6mo. ClotJ^ Illuminated Side and 

Coloured Frontispiece* 

i. A Kiss for a Blow: true Stories about Peace and Wai 

for Children. 

2. Louis Henry; or, the Sister's Promisv. 

3. The Giants, and How to fight Them. 

4. Robert Dawson ; or, the Brave Spirit. 

5. Jane Hudson, the American Girl. 

6. The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 

7. The Book of Beasts. Thirty-five Illustrations. 

8. The Book of Birds. Forty Illustrations. 

9. Proud in Spirit. 
10. Althea Norton. 

zz. Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 

12. The Rose in the Desert. 

13. The Little Black Hen. 

14. Martha's Hymn. 

15. Nettie Mathieson. 

16. The Prince in Disguise. 

17. The Children on the Plains. < 

18. The Babes in the Basket. .» 
zg. Richard Harvey ; or, Taking a Stand. 

20. Kitty King : Lessons for Little Girls. 

21. Nettie's Mission. 

22. Little Margery. 
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«3. Margery's City Home. 

24. The Crossing Sweeper. 

25. Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 

26. Ned Dolan's Garret. 

27. Little Henry and his Bearer. 

28. The Little Woodman and his Dog. 
3$. Johnny : Lessons for Little Boys. 

50. Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones. 

31. A Story of the Sea and other Incidents. 

32. Aunt Lizzie's Talks About Remarkable Fishes. Forty 

Illustrations. 

33. Three Little Folks Who Mind Their Own Business; 

or, The Bee, the Ant, and the Spider. Twenty-five Illustrations. 

The whole of the above thirty-three Sixpenny books are also sold at Pourpeaoe, 

in Enamelled Covers. 

PRICK 6IXPENCE. 18m*. Cloth* gilt lettered. 

African Girls ; or, Leaves from Journal of a Missionary's Widow . 
Bunyan (John). The Story of his Life and Work told to 

Children. ByE. II. C. 
Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 
Christ in Passion Week ; or, Our Lord's Last Public Visit to 

Jerusalem. 

Crown with Gems (The). A Call to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November; Romish Plotting for Popish Ascendency. 
Flower from Feejee. A Memoir of Mary Calvert. 
Good Sea Captain (The). Life of Captain Robert Steward. 
Grace the Preparation for Glory: Memoir of A. Hill. By 

Rev. J. Rattknbury. 

Hattie and Nancy ; or, the Everlasting Love. Book for Girls. 

Held Down ; or, Why James did Not Prosper. 

Impey (Harriet Langford). Memorial of. 

John Bunyan. By £. M. C. 

Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 

Matt Stubbs' Dream: a Christmas Story. By M. G. Pea use. 

Michael Faraday. A Book for Boys. 

Ocean Child (The). Memoir of Mrs. Rooney. 

Our Lord's Public Ministry. 

Risen Saviour (The). 

St. Paul, Life of. 

Seed for Waste Corners. By Rev. B. Smith. 

Sorrow on the Sea; or, the Lost of the Amazon. 
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Street (A) I've Lived in. A Sabbath Morning Scene. 
Three Naturalists : Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and Buflfon. 
Young Maid-Servants (A Book for). Gilt edges. 
PRICE POURPENCE. Enamelled Covers. 

Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune Telling. 

Will Brown; or, Saved at the Eleventh Hour. 

Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By the Rev. H. Bunting. 

Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot Potter. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. Enamelled Covers. * 

•The Ants' and 'The Conies.' 
Concerning Play. 

* The Kingly Breaker' and « Sowing the Seed.'. 

* The Locusts ' and « The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 

Michael Faraday. 

Three Naturalists : Stories of Linnaeus, Cuvier, and Buffbn. 

Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of the Pastures. 

John Bunyan. By E. M. C. 

Held Down ; or,Why James didn't Prosper. By Rev. B. Smith 

The Good Sea Captain. 

PRICE TWOPENCE. Enamelled Covers. 

x. The Sun of Righteousness. 

a. The Light of the World. 

3. The Bright and Morning Star. 

4. Jesus the Saviour. 

5. Jesus the Way. 

6. Jesus the Truth. 

7. Jesus the Life. 

8. Jesus the Vine. 

g. The Plant of Renown, 
zo. Jesus the Shield. 

zz. Being and Doing Good. By the Rev. J. COLWELL. 
za. Jessie Allen's Question. 
13. Uncle John's Christmas Story. 
Z4. The Pastor and the Schoolmaster. 

The above Twopenny Books are also sold in Packets. 

Packet No. 1, containing Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1/- 
Packet No. a. containing Nos. 7 to 12, Price 1/- 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. New Series. Royal y*mo. With Illustrations. 

i. The Woodman's Daughter. By Lillie M. 

2. The Young Pilgrim : the Story of Louis Jaulmes. 

3. Isaac Watkin Lewis : a Life for the Little Ones. By 

the Rev. Mark Guy Pearsk. 

4. The History of a Green Silk Dress. 

5. The Dutch Orphan: Story of John Harmsen. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. By Dr. Crook. 

7. Jesus Blessing the Children. By Dr. Crook. 

8. « Under Her Wings.' By the Rev. T. Champness. 

9. « The Scattered and Peeled Nation ' : a Word to the 

Young about the Jews. 

10. Jessie Morecambe and her Playmates. 

11. The City of Beautiful People. 

12. Ethel and Lily's School Treat. By R. R. 

The above twelve books are sold in a Packet, price x/- 

NEW SERIES OP HALFPENNY BOOKS. 
Lillie Montfort, Ruth Elliott, and others. Imperial 31m*. 16 pages. 

With Frontispiece. 
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3- 
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xo. 

XX. 
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13. 

«4. 
15. 

x6. 

17- 
18. 

19- 
90. 

91. 
93. 
93. 
94. 

95. 
26. 



the Father's 



The New Scholar. 
Is it beneath You? 
James Elliott; or, 

House. . . 

Rosa's Christmas Invitations. 
A Woman's Ornaments. 

• Things Seen and Things not Seen.' 
Will you be the Last ? 

•After That?' 

Christmas; or, the Birthday of 

Jesus. . 

1 he School Festival. 
John's Teachers. 
Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
My Name ; or, How shall I Know? 
Annie's Conversion. 
The Covenant Service. 
The Chat in the Meadow. 
The Wedding Garment. 

• Love Covereth all Sins. 

Is Lucy V Sincere ? 

He Saves the Lost. 

The One Way. 
Nora Grayson's Dream. 
The Scripture Tickets. 
4 Almost a Christian.' 

• Taken to Jesus.* 



27. The New Year ; or, Where shall I 
Begin? 

98. The Book of Remembrance. 

99. ' Shall we Meet Beyond the River ? * 

30. Found after Many Days. 

31. Hugh Coventry's Thanksgiving. 
33. Our Easter Hymn. 

33. « Eva's New Year's Gift.' 

34. Noble Impulses. 

35. Old Rosie. By the Rev. Mark 

Guy Pbarsb. 

36. Nellie's Text Book. 

37. How Dick Fell out of the Nest. 

38. Dick's Kitten. 

39. Why Dick Fell into the River. ' 

40. What Dick Did with his Cake. 

41. Dick's First Theft. 
49. Dick's Revenge. 

43. Alone on the .Sea. 

44. The Wonderful Lamp. 

45. Not too Young to Understand. 

46. Being a Missionary. 

47. Willie Rowland's Decision. 
'Can it Mean Me?' 
A Little Cake. 
A Little Coat. 
A Little Cloud. 
The Two Brothers : Story, of a Lie* 



48. 
50. 

5«. 



The above Series are also sold in Packets. 

Packet No. 1 contains Nos. x to 94. Price x/- 

Packet No. 9 contains Nos. 95 to 48. Price x/- 

L ON DON : 
T. WOOLMER, 3, CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C 



